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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= — bis goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisementa, 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil pare, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
per cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
~5 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 33% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 oy cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 _ 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 








setement 


BARNES’ 
+ Patent Foot and Steam Power 
(f) Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Sear j Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
2 ou for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
= ee Seroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 





nL Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
Ai y trialif desired. Descriptive Cata- 
‘ 
4 


WN 


logue and Price List Free. 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 

Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable / 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. [/ 
Full outfit included— 
my ink, box, ete. 

nt by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, }. 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, k, Or anyth ng 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you will save your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlau of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


A SPECIALTY J, / 


Aro? , 
. Sai Or 
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HIVES & SECTIONS! 
bee igen 
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We are now in better shape than ever to furnish 
Bee-Hives and Sections, having remodeled our ma- 
chinery, and got every thing in tiptop shape for the 
coming season. We make a specialty of our 

**BOSS ” ONE-PIECE SECTION. 
Patented June 28th, 1881. We bave not sold any 
rights to manufacture, therefore we are the sole 
manufacturers of the United States. Send for Price 


List. JAS. FORNCHKHOUK & CU. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., Jan. 1, 1882. 


Nee persons having infringed upon 
: our Patent *‘One-Piece Section,’ we hereby 
give notice that we shall prosecute all manufactu- 
rers. We shall not molest bee-keepers for USING 
those purchased before December 1, 1881, but here- 
by caution them against buying any except those 
bearing our stamp. It has been reported by some 
that it is our intention only to prosecute bee-keep- 
ers for using those One-Piece Sections heretofore 
purchased; this is wholly untrue and false. 


JAMES FORNCROOK & CO. 
Watertown, Wis., Dec. 15, 1831. 


A BEE-KEEPER WANTED. | 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicating liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred. Must be indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARDS, 
12tfd Omaha, Nebraska. 





oe eee attentional Siege netenomssnptionan 


Comb Foundation Machined 
$15.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue | 
of Apiarian Implements and bc mailed on ap- 
plication. A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Tae A BG oF Bee COUTURE 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoflice singly), with whieh it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75; 
five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies. $3.50: five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.60. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


abov ¢é. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina,O. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal ($2 00) 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00) 
“ The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange. ..(1 00) 
“* All three of the above Journals 














With American Agriculturist ($1 50) 
* Prairie Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 0 
Scientific American (3 20).......... 35 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 1 75 
U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50)...... eve. 22 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)....... 2 25 


{Above rates include all postage.] 
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wi ta 82 "0 South 


Av e., Omahi a, Neb. 


_ Address | 


GOOD GIRL, 12 to 4 years “old, can ‘have a per- 


we | home. 


Address, with references, 


ON DORN, 8208. AY enue, Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE: 


BRONZE TURKEYS, or 
Bees or Queens 


[Maple Lawn ‘Apiary. ] Sunman, Ripley C 0.5 


will re for Italian 
ag Ind. 








FOR SATE! 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 
T will sell 30 strong healthy stocks of Italian and 
Hybrid Bees, on the Langstroth frame, in Simplicity 
Hives, together with all the fixtures for a modern 


apiary. 
“i plication to 
6 


The whole, or in lots to suit. 
W.G.SALTFOR 
elatield St., Poughkeepsie, Dasabees Co., 


~ plete "ae 
2¢ 


4 1OR SALE, or anitianti Pee tees, 8 an Excelsior 
| Extractor; been used but two years, and used 


but very little. 
2d 


As good as new 


MATTHEW DODDS. 


Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 





MPORTED FERRETS FOR SALE.—For hunting 


rabbits and rats. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 North — Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Shipped by express anywhere. 


ate $6.00 per p pair. 
W.ADDENBROOK. 


THE 


British Bee J rarnat 


The British Bee Journal 


is now mailed to our ad- 





5) Tars. 





N. Y. | 





dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1882. Will guaratee 
safe arrival of every war of % 

I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Headquarters in the South 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


5 | -| Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


SIMPLICITY 
AND V. 0, NELLIS HIVES AND FRAMES, 


| THE ALL-IN- ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Made on a machine purchased from A. I. Root, 


Comb Foundation. 


Having purchased Mrs. Frances Dunham's whole 


5 | outfit to manufacture foundation by steam power, 


I can furnish foundation in any quantity, and in 


Rep't. Good, frum Hayharstss | Sheets as large as 14 inches wide and 7 feet long. 
86 | 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of mv own im- 
portation. Dollar queensin April, $1.25; in May, 
$1.10; in June and after, $1.00. Tested queens from 
March Ist to July Ist, $2.50; after, $2.00. Full colo- 


| nies of Italian bees in any quantity. Early 4-frame 


nucleus, with tested queens, $5.00. This is more ad- 

vantageous to those wishing bees by the pound. 

Send — catalogue for further particu- 
ress 


PAUL L.. VIALLON, 


| Bayou heralias: Iberville Par., La. 


GREAT BARGAIN 


A RARE CHANCE! 


I offer for sale my supply business, consisting of 
one 10-horse boiler and engine, in perfect order; 
been used but little. Saw-tables, belting, shafting, 


| pulleys, ete.; also one heavy wood saw-table, and 


one Steam-evaporator, for cider, jelly, or sorghum. 
Dunham fdn. machine, and other implements too 
numerous to mention. Business well established. 
Price $1000; or, 50 colonies of pure Italian Bees with 


“HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 


HIVES, HIVES, 


Iam now prepared to manufacture 
HIVES AND SECTION BOXES 


at wholesale and retail. Send for prices. 
W. LOWE, 
2 Sebewa, Ionia Co. ., Mich, 


Farm for Sale. 


Just outside the corporation of Ithaca, consisting 


}- comme for $1400. 





| of 44 acres; good strong soil, well adapted to garden- 


ing or farm ercps. One of the best fruit farms in 
Tompkins county; 16 acres already in fruit. A good 
location for parents who would like to send their 
sons or daughters to Ithaca High School or Cornell 
University. Price $8,000. Half the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage. Also 34 swarms of bees 
in Simplicity ocak es. 
JOSEPH SINTON, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


Steam-Engine, 4-horse, upright, in good condition. 
Write, stating particulars, and the lowest cash price, 
to JOHN DYSON, Coatesville, Chester Co., Penn, 





GL EANINGS IN 


56 


Names of oneitiies parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out sotisiat 2. After, We each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish | 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following | 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 
jay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatiy and most securely, will probably | 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted | 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any | 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen | 
mother. * If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be | 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- | 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 
*Paul J Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 
“WwW m. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 

’. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., 


Can. 


1tf | 
Ittd | 
Itfd | 
Itfd | 


Ky. 


Itftd | 


o7 | 


*jJ.. 0. Facey, 


Hive 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, 
s. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 
5 art, Union Point, Greene Co., Ga. 
. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. 


New Hamburg, Ont., 


a) 


itfd 
4-3 | 


ow | 
on 





C. OLWS COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Stfd 
i? STOP: mIsTEN !.xz 


The new Deane System for Comb Honey. 

The N. A. B. K. A. savs it surpasses any thing of 
the kimd, combining all the necessary arrangements, 
simple and complete. One full set for 50 cts. Weight, 
4to5lbs. Sent by freight or express as you direct. | 
Send money bv P. O. money-order to Versailles, | 
Woodford Co., Ky., at my risk. Send for price list. | 
Will send by mail, exact measurement of each piece | 
of the Star Chatf Hive, and the new Deane System, 
for 30 one-cent stamps. Don’t fail to A your name 
and P. O, address. C. H. DE: 

2-fd Mortonsville, W cunael Co., Ky. 


HEADQUARTE”S FOR 


Barly [tahan & Cyprian Queshs. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- | 


nies. 
not be excelled in the United States. 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for mv new Circular, containing directions for | 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of | 
woah Xe. Address 

Bed. P. E. BROWN 


HIVES! HIVES! 


am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
uae sale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated 
hives. Catalogue furnished on application. 
etid JOHN M. KLNZIE, Doon, Ont., Can, 


rE Augusta, Ga. 





| six weeks to two months old. 


| per doz., and B. 
| (imported), @ $1.50 per doz., in new baskets. 


| S-id 


| Send for our 


Manufacturers. 
Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 1tfd | 


| EARLY 


For quality and purity. my stock of bees can | 
1 make a} 
KANAWHA FALLS, 


All buy Dodge’s Summer 
| trance 
| Candy, Syrup, Sugar Candy, and extracted honey, or 
| any suitable bee food,ina temperature correspond- 
| ing with the interivr of the Hive. 
| ventilator, without loss of heat. 
| monials; 


BEE CULTURE. 


FEB 





ESSEX PIGS A SPECIALTY! 


75 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, 
Write for prices. 

Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ $1 
B. R. G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching 
Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Cc. W. CANFIELD, 
Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 


MUTHS °° 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


| SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 


TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &e. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincrinnatrt, O. 
P. S.—Send Stamp of 10c for ‘** Practical Hints to 
Be e-keepers, ltfd 


READ THIS 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in ‘New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system. 
Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882, 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
Itfd Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


OR SALE.—One Foot-power Saw (Barnes’). in 
good orde r; used but little. Write for terms. 


1-3d J. F. MICHAEL, German, Darke Co., Obio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ITALIAN and 
CYPRIAN BEES 
QUEENS! 


and 


»| TWO, THREE, & FOUR FRAME NUCLEI 


—AND— 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY ! 


DOLLAR QUEENS FUR-| THREE RACES — OF 
NISHED WHEN BEES FOR SALE BY 
REQUESTED. THE POUND. 


I shall take especial pains to furnish very full 


| . 
| stocks early in the season. 


EXPRESS CHARGES PAID PART WAY ! 


Basswood-Trees, Black Locust, and 
young and thrifty, at reasonable rates. 
orders early, and get served early. 

Send for Circulars, and see how well I will use 
you. Address 


W. CHENEY, 


FAYETTE CO., WEST VA 


BEE-KEEPERS 
and Winter Top and En- 
It feeds 


Sourwoods, 
Send your 


A 


Se 


Feeder, and Upward Ventilator. 


A perfect upward 
Needs no testi- 
I sample captures every bee-keeper. Sam- 
ple, by mail, 30c. Per doz., via express, $2.00. 
- E, DODGE, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, and manufac- 
turer and dealer in all kinds of Apiarian Stores, 1-dd 
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‘KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The dictionary is a gem; I can read it without 
glasses, and lam 71 next Monday. 
Belfast, Ia , Jan. 20, 1881. 


GLEANINGS is such a favorite with us that we can 
not get along without it. J. BLACKHALL. 
Hobart, Lake Co., Ind , Dec. 26, 1881. 


J. W. BARLOW. 


Your A BC saved me from losing over £50 00 this 
year. It is a book that no bee-keeper should be with- 


out. 
Rapidan Station, Va., Dec. 6, 1881. 


R. R. CUYLER. 


Circulars you printed came to hand in due time. 
They are very neat and tasty. Thanks. 
J. V. CALDWELL. 
Cambridge, Henry Co., IIL, Jan. 9, 1882. 


| 
| 
| 





GLEANINGS has got to be bread and butter here. 
Do not fail to mail itto me. Thereis no department 
known showing the progress and improvement that 
bee culture does. G. A. LEGGETT. 

Schodack Landing, N. Y., Dee. 29, 1881. 


The watch which you mailed me came all safe. It 
is a perfect beauty; it keeps time with our new Seth 
Thomas clock, only it gains a little on the clock ina 
week. SAMUEL LEATHERMAN. 

Goshen, Ind., Jan. 5, 1882. 


Sister and I will hold up our hands as substantial 
friends of GLEANINGS; and as long as God sends us. 
the dollar it will be a welcome visitor to our humble 
but happy home. LENA & BURTON SAGE. 

New Haven, Ct., Jan. 9, 1882. 


T received your premium watch all right; itis 


| running, and keeping first-rate time. We are well 


Glass-cutters received. I tried them and am satis- | 


fied. Accept thanks for premium on subscription. 
A. W. SCHULTZE. 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Nov. 21, 1881. 


Ioclosed find 25 cents, for which please send four | 


charm knives. It seems as if ali the girls in Helena 
will have one before they are satisfied. 
Helena, Karnes Co., Tex. Mrs. 8. A. CONWAY. 


My little Granddaughter was so well pleased with 
her 15-ct. knife and fork, she wants three sets more | 


so she can have a party. PHILIP EHART. 


Davenport, Iowa, Dee. 1, 1881. 


The glass was received O. K. Money sent on the 


Sth, goods came on the 9th; quick work. Thanks for | 


your promptness, . C. SHIPP. 
Spring Dale, Miss., Dec. 12, 1881. 
I have read the A BC with interest, pleasure, and, 
J hope, profit. The book is much larger and nicer 
than I expected, and worth donble your price. 
Tallahassee, Fia., Dec. 23, 1881. O. A. MILLER. 


The Waterbury watch is received; it is a beauty, | 


and I am well pleased. Thanks. Inclosed find mon- 
ey order for one more watch. I have another boy. 
Bourbon, Ind., Dee. 27, 1881. H. STINEBACH. 
Accept thanks for watch, which came all right, 
and gives good satisfaction. The only “fault” I 
tind is, that it is 58 cents cheaper than [ thought it 
would be. JONATHAN HEATON, 
Washington, Wash. Co., Utah, Jan. 6, 1882. 


THE STAR SAW-SET. 
T have just received the Star saw-set. and tried ir. 
Tt lays all other saw-sets in the shade, to my notion. 
JOSEPH BALL. 
Chillicothe, Wapello Co., Iowa, Nov. £5, 1881. 


i did not think of taking GLEANINGS this year, but 
my wife thinks she can not get along without it, for 
every one of the Home Papers is so good. I inclose 
one dollar for 1882. P. M. PECKHAM, 

Omaha, Neb., Dec. 22, 1881. 

Inclosed find $1.00 for the A BC book, which you 
will please forward by mail. I have received a dol- 
lar’s worth of information from the sample copy of 
GLEANINGS, 80 I shall have the book free 

Oxmoor, Ala , Nov. 22, 1881 B. F. WARD. 

The watch cameto band in good order, and it 
was worth twice the money to see the happy face of 
my boy on receiving so nice a present. 

SARAH E. DUNCAN. 

Lineville, Wayne Co., Ia., Dec. 31, 1881. 

The goods were received on the 5th inst., for which 
accept thanks. The dictionary is fully worth 50 cts. 
1 would not take $1.00 for it (if [could not get an- 
other), end it cost only 20 cts., postage and all. All 
the articles are well worth the money. 

Brooklyn, Ia., Jan. 7, 1882. H. C. KERSTEN. 


Tcan buy L. hives here (second hand) now from 25 
to 50 cents, all the hives I want; but give me your 
metal-cornered hives: they are perfect; and the 
smoker, that is worth $5.00. Iam very well pleased 
with every thing that I got from you. 

B. F. BARR. 

Flaglers, Marion Co., Ia., Dec. 20, 1881. 


pleased, but can’t see how sucha piece of machinery 
can be put together for the price, J. H. DEEM. 
Knightstown, Ind., Jan. 6, 1882, 


Send two more Waterbury watches, and two of 


| your polished steel chains. IT wish to give them as 


| it to me. 


presents tomy two boys. My own watch is still 
keeping good time, and isas right as when you sent 
JOHN BAKER. 
Saxonburgh, Pa., Dec. 30, 1881. 





The watch and smoker came last night. The watch 
is a marvel of beauty, and I set it with my clock last 


| night, and there is not a minute’s difference vet. 
| Your kindness and fair dealing are bigblv appreciat- 





ed. JOHN HOHMANN. 

Durango, Dubuque Co., Ia., Jan. 13, 1881. 

T subseribe for GLEANINGS for three reasons. 1. 
For its instruction in bee-keeping; 2. For its Home 
reading, which we all very bighly prize; and 3. To 
encourage and help sustain an institution managed 
and carried ons near my own idea of doing busi- 
ness with our feilow-men. May God bless you and 
aid you. Rh. M. MORRILL. 

Plymouth, Ind , Jan. 3, 1882. 


The goods are splendid for so small an amount of 
money. My little girl is delighted with her scissors 
and knives and forks; sbe keeps asking her papa, 
** Did Mr. Root send them?’’ My husband thinks his 
fdn. excellent; he says he would not take $2.00 for 
the 50-cent plane you sent bim,if he could not get 
another. We take GLEANINGS, and we all like to 
read it. especially Our Homes and Merrybanks. 

Owego, N. Y., Dee. 26, 1881. Mrs. MAy Moss. 


The Waterbury is all right; it is the heat time- 
piece [ever owned. I can not understand how they 
can be made for that amount of money. I must give 
you an ideaof the extent of mysmallapiary. I com- 
menced the winter with 22 stands, all in Root's chaff 
hives, of mv own make. They are all Italians but 2, 
and they will be as soon as I ean raise queens for 
them. No blacks for me. T raised 20 queens (Italian) 
last season; only two of that number proved to be 
mismated E. P. ALDRIDGE. 

Leetonia, Ohio, Dec., 1881. 


I was sitting enjoying myself finely over the con- 
tents of Dec. No. of GLEANINGS. When 1 came to 
the Growlery and read the *oration’’ of J. P. B., I 
must say (though I am sorry for it now) that I was 
quite spunky; but, after thinking a moment, I sat 
back and had a good laugh, just to see how he set up 
things in general, and A. I. Root in particular. Bet- 
ter laugh than be spunky, bad I not? Well, if we 
did not have the bitter we should not appreciate the 
sweet, should we? Keep a “stiff upper lip.”” You 
have a host of friends. E. 8. Brooks. 

Brooks, Marion Co., Ore., Dec., 1881. 


HURRAH FOR THE *“ WATERBURYS.”’ 

One year ago the 12th of this month I received 
and started 11 Waterbury watches I ordered of you. 
The one I retained for mv own use is running as well 
asever, aS farasIcantell. During the past week I 
have been testing it with a $20.00 watch, and during 
that time the two watches did not vary more than a 
quarter of a minute. I consider the Waterbury 
watch a marvel of simplicity, accuracy, and cheap- 
ness. Three cheers anda“tiger”’ for the Waterbury 
watch. TI, W. DETWILER, 

Moravia, Iowa, Jan, 21, 1883, 
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The goods ordered of you Dee. 3d were received 
Jan. 3d in good order, with freight charges amount- 
ing to $3.70—very reasonable on 550 lbs. L unpacked 


them the 4th inst., and found every thing ordered all | 
1 don’t wonder that you bave a large 
trade, sending out as nice goods us well packed, and | 


in good shape. 
as promptly as you do GEO. F, SPENCER. 
Payson, HL, Jan. 5, 1882. 


The goods bought of you heretofore have been all | 


very good for so small a price, and even more than 
I expected, for [have sent to a good many ditferert 
places for little things and different things, and al- 
wiys aim to send money enough, or a little more, to 
be sure to get the goods, but you are the first man 
who ever gave me credit for more ser enough. 

Prairieville, Ark. »Jan. 4,82 . D. WESNER. 

T have been a subscriber 
its tirst advent as a quarterly, 
motive power. We have followed your fortunes 
with profit and interest; and although the musical 
bum of the bees no longer enlivens the gardens of 
our Acadian home, yet we love the subject you ad- 
vocate, and long for the time when we can restock 
our deserted upiary. Twelve papers and magazines 
visit us regularly. We thought tess might do. Well, 
whicii one shall we st»p? is the question of the fam- 
ily ineouncil. Wehave no bees. GLEANINGS very 
naturally looks like the one to go. Wethink of the 
pie asant hours spent in pé oring over its interesting 
pages, snd soon decide. It is too old a friend; we 
enn not letitgo. Well, we inclose $500, and want 
you to book us for two years, 
subscribers for the other three copies. 
me 4 copies for 1882, and one for 153. 


So you mail 


C. MILLER 


Waterbury watch. 
23, 81. 


Middleton, Annapolis Co. ; Nova Scotia, Dec. 


Please send me the nemes of those persons who 
wanted the Home Papers stopped in GLEANINGS. If 
they can not afford to pay for them, 
pay for them. 
half, for Il think GLBANINGS isa good journal with- 
out Our Homes in it; but with the Home Papers it 
is without a rival, for | consider that you have God 
in partnership with you, and don’t you dissolve that 
partnership. Jonun W, Ross. 

Velasco, Brazoria Co., Tex., Jan., 1882 

God bless you for your kind offer, friend R! I 
bave already several times proposed to send GLEAN- 
INGs to the end of the year to those who objected to 
the Home Papers, and then leave it to them what 
amount they should pay; but [ believe thev always 
paid the full dollar. Since the new year, [ do not 
remember to have seen more than three who ob- 
jeeted. IL will give their names if they wish Ishould. 
When Our Homes was started, I supposed I should 
lose subscribers by it; but of late, since it has 
transpired that they are to be a source of income to 
me, | am in great danger of becoming proud, and 
forgetting how it was that I reached so many hearts. 
It is now, dear friends, while God seems to think fit 
to giveme means and influenee, that I need your 
prayers more than | ever did betore, that my Savior 
may not only bea partner iu business, byt first in 
all things.] 


Honey Column. 








- 


Under this head wili be inserted, tr ee >of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sibie. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. 
you can look afterit, itis often a very good way. By all means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
pice. 


CITY MARKETS 

CuicaGo.—Honey.—Since my last quotation, the 
murket on extracted honey has strengthened, and I 
am now paying §@l0c on arrival. Comb honey is not 
as plentiful on the market, and inquiries for it are 
more frequent, as compared with last year. It sells 
on commission at 17@22c for choice white. Lam 
paving 18@22c for beeswax, cash on arrival. 

Chicago, Jan, 25, 1882. - H. NEWMAN. 














| Cans thrown in. 
| Pa ,or Youngstown, O. 


to GLEANINGS ever since | 
when wind was ycur | 


| at my depot in Homer, Calhoun Co., Mich. 





and I wiil find new | 


This we think | 
will not materially affect your terms for securing a | 


let you and I | 
I will pay one-half and you the other | 





| what the Waterbury is among watches. 


t near home, where | 





Derroit.—Honey.—Good comb honey is scarce: 
and in fair demand, and is worth about 20c. Bees- 
wix is worth from 20 to 22c. A. B. WEED 

Detroit, Jan, 26, 1882. 





CLEVELAND.—Honey.— The honey market is quite 
active again on No. 1 white sections, which sell, ac- 
cording to looks and order, 20 to 22¢ for 1 lb., and 20 
for best 2 1b. Buckwheat honey continues very dull 
atl7 to 18e. Extracted, 11 to 1c, rather slow. Bees- 
wex scarce; 22 to 23c. A. C. KENDEL 

Cleve land, O., Jan. 21, 1882. 


We have 4000 Ibs. of choice white extracted honey 
in 50-lb. tin cans, for which we will take 12c per Ib., 
Delivered on bourd cars at Enon, 
Wa. Bartu & Bro. 


Petersburg, Mahoning Co., O., Jan. 18, 1832. 


WANTED.*-1, 2, or 3 barrels extracted honey, for 
which | will pay Se for dark, or 1l0e for light, delivered 
Corres- 
pondence solicited. M. G. HAKEs. 
Homer, Mich., Jan, 11, 1882. 








~ Recent Additions ‘to the 


COUNTER STORE. 
THREE-CENT COUNTER. 


3| Egg Cup, glass, a little beauty........ | 28/25 
2| Memorandum books, 64 pages, 2 for 5¢ | 20) 15 
3| Paper of Pins, 3 sizes, a little smaller 
than 5c ones 28 | 2 
3 | Seréw caps, 1'4 inch, zine, to solder on 
honey cans | 28|2: 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 


2 | Combs, pocket, folding, horn 
| Erasers, rubber, good 
3 Teething rings, pure rubber 


TEN-CENT COUNTER. 
GLASSWARE. 


| Berry dish, 9x6%, beautiful pattern... | 99 | 8 56 
| Lamp, on foot, no burner or chimney | 95 | 9 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


| Magnet, horse shoe 3'4 {1 49) 18 
Twenty-Five Cent Counter. 


6 | Shears. 7-inch, nickel-plated, Solid 
steel blades. A wonder for 25¢ | 2 25 | 21 Ov 
GLASSWARE. 
| Bread Plate, Snowflake, 11 in.; “A 
* good mother makes a happy home” | 2 10 | 20 00 


Thirty-Five Gent Counter. 


83 | Pocket Compare, $ , hickel-plated | 3 00 | 28 00 
With cover, a good re Mite: ante le; beautifully inished. The 
same, with ring, no cover, same price 


FIFTY-CENT COUNTER. 


| Grindstones, Family, a little beauty, 
for such a small sum of money..... | 


‘ FOR $1.50. 
A Nickel Lever Clock. This is among clocks 
It runs in 
any position, and is an excellent timepiece: all are 
carefully tested and regulated here in our cflice. 
Requires no key, and is all cased in metal. With 
alarm, $2.00. By mail, 25¢c extra. 
A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


4 00 | 35 00 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 


Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from 


| where pine lumber can be bought cheap. Special 


attention given to large orders. 
2d HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 


DA, Pike, Bor 19, Suithsbung, Wash, C6. Ml 


Breeder of those Beautiful Albino and Italian 
Queens and Bees which gave universal satisfaction 
last season. Send for Circular. 24d 
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NOTES ¥ROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
No. 27. 
PREPARE FOR ANOTHER SEASON. 
S7-AVE you decided yet upon a plan of opera- 
ii tions, or management, for the coming sea- 
a ent: te you have decided, let me ask if, in 
making your decision, you took into consideration 
the honey resources of your locality; their charac- 
ter, duration, and reliability? did you consider your 
markets; their distance, character, cte ? did you 
consider your facilities for sending and receiving 
mail,express, and freight? yes, and did you consider 
yourself? Did you comprehend your own educa- 
tion or your ignorance, your abilities, or dis bili- 
ties, your ndvantages or disadvantages, your ways, 
habits, methods, peculiarities, ete.? If you have 
considered all these, have read,re-read, and studied 
the plans and methods of the most successful api- 
arists, and have had two or three years of practical 
experience, there are good reasons for thinking 
that you have made a wise choice. And nowif you 
have decided, and know whether you are going to 
raise comb or extracted honey, or rear bees or 
queens for sale, and know exactly how you are go- 
ing to conduct some one of these branches of bee- 
culture, leave not a stone unturned to make your 
plin a success. Commence making preparations 
ow, Geta paper and pencil, and take a complete 
inventory of your bee-keeping stock. Count every 
Swarm, every empty hive, comb, and section box; 
every sheet of foundation, your honey-extractor, 
knife, smoker; in fact, every thing. Then make a 


Devoted 1 to Bees and Honey, and Home Interests, 


A. ~ ROOT, | “Published “‘omthty. “Pee re ae iB A Tor $4.00; 10 





No. 2. 


ADVANCE: 


! or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number lets, 
4 Additions to clubs may be made at elub 
trates. Above are all to be sent O ONS vost- 
2'Y D | orvies. Clubs to different postofftices, NoT 


viv 1 10. Lumss 38 than 90 cts. each. 
eareful sateeanbal + every Shine you will need the 
coming season. Be sureto get enough of every 
thing, but don’t be extravagant. If you are going 
to make your own hives, ete., get your lumber, nails, 
and paint, and go to work at them. The work of 
making and painting hives in a nice warm shop will 
be all the more pleasant, if the snow is flying out of 
doors. Do not forget to make a list of the articles 
that it will be necessary to order from some dealer 
in apiarian supplies; and, if it is possible to do so, 
these articles should be ordered at once, and they 
should be sent allat one time by freight. Ordering 
in this manner not only saves all hurry and worry, 
but also heavy express charges. If mistakes are 
made there is plenty of time in which to rectify 
them. If you are going to raise comb honey, and 
you have children, perhaps they would enjoy putting 
tozether the section boxes and putting in the start- 
ers. As fast as they get the sections put together, 
let them pile them up in fantastic shapes: houses, 
castles, ete. By taking a little pains, work can 
often be made to seem like play to children. 

Perhaps some of this advice, about having every 
thing in readiness, may seem almecst too simple to 
meution; but I believe that the experience of sup- 
ply dealers will bear me out in saying, that not more 
than one-half of the bee-keepers order their sup- 
plies until they are ready to use them; while many 
wait until they actually have swarms hanging on 
the’ bushes. 

Do you say that you are going to wait and see how 
your bees “‘come through,” before you buy any 
supplies? Well, thatis the only reasonable excuse 
that I can see for your waiting. For this very rea« 
son, I once waited unjil the first of May; then I sent 
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an order to a dealer who had always been prompt, 
and it was May 27th before the goods came. Don't 


you see, almost every bee-keeper had done just ex- | 


actly as [ did, and the orders came down in such a 
heap upon the dealer, that it was some little time 
before the poor man could *‘dig out.’’ Evenif you 
do lose some of your bees, isn’t it better to keep 
supplies over one or even two years, than to not 
have them on hand when they are needed? The in- 
terest on $100 worth of supplies would not be more 


than $10 a year, while one might easily lose $100 by | 


not having supplies on hand at the proper time. 
Last season, right in the basswood-honey harvest, I 


hadaslight attack of diphtheria, and for a week | 
could * just crawl around;” but [hada great “‘stack”’ | 
of hives filled with empty combs all ready for use, | 


andso I “crawled"’ out and set on these upper 


stories fullof combs. As the result, not a pound of | 


honey was lost for want of room in which to store 
it; but do you see what I would haye lost had not 
the hives and combs becn in readiness? One more 
point: if a bee-keeper bas his supplies on hand, and 
then unfortunately loses his bees, and is unable to 


buy more, it quite frequently happens that he has | 


more fortunate bee-keeping neighbors, who will 
gladly take the supplies off his bands. 
LARGE INCREASE OF STOCK. 

Friend Hasty, of all the good things that you have 
written, none have stirred me up more than did 
those ** Unrealized Possibilities,” given in January 
GLEANINGS. You tried to make forty colonies from 
one, in one season! Why, friend H., if you were not 
crazy, I certainly was for a few minutes after read- 
ing your article. Herel have kept bees five years, 
and have never tried to see how many colonies I 
could make from one, in one season. [amnot much 
given to telling what I am going to do, but I believe 


ing duties on books sent by mail, we might 
offer it at the same price as the ABC. As 


it is, we can not have it mailed to you for 
less than about $1.75. Well, although this 
book is hardly up to the times as we do 
things here in America, being published in 
1878, it has many good things in it; and 
among them is a rather shallow circular 


glass dish, tilled with comb honey. The fol- 
| lowing extracts are from pp. 262—264 :— 


BELL-GLASSES. 
Of the stricter bell-form rounded at the top, we 


| have three sizes:— 


To contain 10 Ibs., 10 inches high, 7 inches wide. 
To contain 6 }bs.,7 inches high, 5% inches wide. 
To contain 3 ibs., 5 inches high, 4 inches wice. 

These bell-glasses are used in the hives before de- 
seribed. The largest is for Nutt’s hive; the middle- 
sized is for our improved cottage hive; the small- 
est glassisso very small that it is not often used, 
and we do not recommend it. Bees will generally 
fill a middle-sized glass quite as soon as one so small 
as this. 

The next figures exhibit what are known as “ Tay- 
lor’s Glasses.’ They were introduced by Mr. 'Tay- 





I will do so just this once. Next spring I am going | 
to select three good colonies, and see what I can do | 


in the way of increasing them. If they are fur- | 
nished with empty combs, and queens, and fed when | 
not much honeyis coming in, do you think that they | 


can be built up to fifty good strong colonies? Iam 


going to tryfor it. Now, who can tell which way to | 


manage this business? Shall I divide them into 


weak colonies, and then allow them to build up, and | 


then divide again, cte.? 1 am inclined to think that 
the better way would be to keep them all moder- 
ately strong, making a new swarm as often as the 
old ones are strong enough to spare enough frames 
of bees, brood, and honey to fill another hive. Oh! 
I'm glad I’m in this army of — bee-keepers, before 
which there are yet 50 many “unrealized possibili- 
ties.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 
ee 


HONEY STC RED IN GLASS JARS AND 
BELL-GLASSES 

PRUE Apiary; or, Bees, Bee-hives, and Bee 

Culture, is the title of a book by Alfred 

= Neighbour, of the firm of Neighbour 

& Sons, London, England. The book is 


beautifully printed on fine paper, and illus- | 


trated with some very fine engravings. ‘The 
copperplate pictures of the queen, worker, 
and drone, finished in colors, is perhaps the 
finest work of any thing made in the line 


anywhere on the face of the earth. The | 


book contains over 350 pp., and, were it not 
for the recentinconveuientfasbion of charg- 


lor, and are recommended as preferable to deep 
narrow glasses. The drawings will show that they 
| are straight at the sides, flat at the top, with a knob 
, above to take hold by, through which is a half-inch 
opening to admit a ventilating tube. The larger, to 
contain perhaps twenty pounds, is six inches deep 
' and thirteen inches wide; the smaller, five inches 
deep and nine and a half inches wide. 

The late Mr. J. H. Payne, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
| author of the ‘* Bee-keeper’s Guide.”’ introduced an- 
| other glass, called ‘* Payne's Glass,’’ accordingly. It 
| has a three-inch hole in the center, the purpose of 

which is to tempt bees to produce additional and 
| larger stores of honey. It isto be used as follows: 
| When a bell-glass (which must be smaller in diam- 
| eter than Payne's) is half or quite filled, raise it, and 

place Payne’s glass over the hole of the stock hive, 
with the filled glass on it, over the three-inch hole. 

The bees will bring their combs througb, and thus 
| Mr. Payne found that they would store more honey 
‘than if the bell-gluss were removed and another 
empty one putin its place. 

The * Flat-topped Glass” is a super to be placed 


| 


| 
| 


| on the hive ina similar way to the bell glasses al- 
| ready alluded to. It has the advantages of being 
| straight at the sides, flat at top, and withouta knob; 
so that when filledit may be brought onto the break- 
| fast table, inverted, on a plate. The glass lid shown 
| in the figure forms a cover, and fits over outside so 





~ 
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as not to interfere with the combs within. There 
isa ventilating tube as above. Dimensions, six and 
three-quarter inches in diameter, and five in height. 


Turning back, we find something more on 
the same subject on pp. 181—183 :— 


Guide-combs can also be used with glasses. These 
may be filled, with great regularity, by adop ing the 
tollowing directions, which, we believe, buvye never 
before appeared in print:— 

Procure a piece of clean, new, empty, worker 
honey-comb, which has. not bad honey in it (because 
honey will prevent adhesion to the glass); cutit into 
pieces of about three-quarters of an inch squsre. 
Gently warm the exterior of the glass (this we tind is 
best done by holding the gluss borizontally fora 
short time over the flame of a candle); then apply 
one of the pieces of empty comb inside at the purt 
warmed, taking cure, in fixing it, that the piteb or 
inclination of the ces is upwurd —in fact, place the 
guide-comb in the same relative position that it cc- 
cupied in the hive or glass from which it was taken. 
There is some danger ot making the glass too warm, 
which will cause the wax to melt and run down the 
side, leaving an unsightly appearance on the glass; 
but a little experience will enuble the operator to de- 
termine the degiee of warmth sutlicient to make 
the comb adhere without any of it being melted. It 
is hardly necessary to state, that only the whitest 
combs ought to be used. A short time should be al- 
lowed before changing the position of the glass, so 
that it may cool sufficiently to hold the comb in its 








place. Six or eight pieces may thus be fixed, so that, | 


whe the glass is filled, it will present a star shape, 
all the combs radiating from the 
center. The annexed illustra- 
tion shows the appearance of a 
glass as worked by the bees, in 
which guide-combs were fixed in 
the manner deseribed above. 
The drawing was taken from a 
giuss of our own, filled after be- 
ing thus furnishec. In the Old 4 
Museum at the Royal Gardens, S 
Kew, may be seen a Tayler’s 
glass, presented by us, some of the combs in which 
are elongated on the outside tothe breadth of six 
inches. 

We believe that not only does a glass present a 
much handsomer appearance when thus worked — 
and will,on that account, most fully reward the 
trouble of fixing guide-comb — but that more honey 
is stored in the same space and in less time than if 
the glass be merely placed onthe hive in a naked 
condition for the bees to follow their Own course. 
This mode of fixing guide-comb doves not solely ap- 
ply to the above-shaped glass, but is equally useful 
for all kinds of glasses. Itis introduced in connec- 
tion with this glass because, fromits having a flat 
top and no knob, the regularity is more clearly ap- 
parent. 

The working of bees in the bell-glasses illustrates 
how tractable their disposition reully is if only scope 
is allowed for the due exercise of their natural in- 
stinct. They have no secrets in their economy, and 
they do not shrink from our constant observation 
as they daily pursue their simple policy of continuous 
thrift and persevering accumulation. Yet itis only 
owing to the labors of successive inventors that we 
are now enabled to watch ** the very pulse of the ma- 
chine” of the bee commonweulth. 

Long from the eye of man and face of day, 
Involved in darkness all their customs lay, 
Until a sage, well versed in Nature’s lore, 
A genius formed all science to explore, 
Hives well coni-ived in crystal frames disposed, 
And there the bu sy citizens disclosed. 
—MURPHY’S VANIERE. 

Now, friends, I know we have tried _bell- 
glasses, and discarded them ; and so far as 
producing honey in this shape, to be sent to 
distant points, is concerned, [ do not believe 
we want to do it; but could not a good many 
such be sold to advantage in your nearest 
town, and at a price, too, that would pay? 

Viering one glass. above another is, without 
doubt, quite an advance over the old way; 
and just imagine the sight of a pyramid of 
round glasses of honey like these, exhibited 
at some of our fairs! Ii the glasses are pur- 
chased in nests, 1 do not believe they will 











prove to be very expensive, and I will at 
once see about having some mide. 


rsheccintieestintaitiatll cielo. Uiittettaihanhinelilinicoes—s 
ALSIKE CLOVER, 


SOME SEASONABLE HINTS. 


i\ S Lam often asked, * How do you raise alsike 
A clover? when do you sow the seed?” ete., Ll 
a thougat Ll would answer through GLEANINGS. 
The time tosow depends on the season and the con- 
dition of the ground you wish to sow. I bave sown 
it all the way from the first of March to the U5th of 
May, with good results. [have sown it with wheat 
in the fall, and received a good crop of honey the 
next September; but if the winter is not favorable, 
itis apt towinter kill. It is like other clover —if 
sown in the spring, the carlier you get it started the 
better. It will grow on any land that is well culti- 
vated and mellow. Does best on low, black, or 
sandy land; it does well on any Jand that will grow 
good red-top; it will bloom about one week earlier 
than white clover,and remain in bloom longer. It 
isthe best honey plant I know of; will produce 
about two tons of very fine Bay per acre: it is not as 
dusty as red clover. If mown early, about the first 
week in June, the sccond crop will yield honey all 
through July and part of August. The seed must 
be saved from the first crop; thrashed with a com- 
mon clover-huller with timothy sieves. If you are 
not very careful you will blow the seed out with the 
chaff. It will pay to run the chaff through a fan- 
ning-mill, rigged to clean timothy seed. Three or 
four pounds of seed are enough per acre; but if 
sown with oats or spring wheat, without any other 
grass seed, l sow5or 6 lbs. It is best not to sow 
timothy with it, if you wish to save the seed. Never 
harrow the ground after the seed is sown. The seed 
is so fine it buries it too deep. 

If timothy and alsike seed are mixed they can be 
separated by wind, or a wind blast. 

H. B. HARRINGTON. 
Medina, Ohio, Jan. 24, 1882. 


p-saciilil ieiin liatcacanericeres 
BEE-KEEPING IN A HOT-HOUSE. 

A\ S there have been various experiments in this 
Je\ line, and as this is the season to try it, possi- 
be bly my experience will help some in the de- 
velopment of a system of management by which 
bees can be profitably manipulated during the winter 
months, 

I have succeeded in getting the bees to fly freely 
without darting against the glass, or worrying upon 
it,and also in having them return readily to the 
hive. The room that I used last winter is 8x12, and 
7 feet high at the sides, and the ceiling is slanting 
with the roof. It islathed and plastered, and has, 
in the south slope of the roof and at one end, a large 
skylight. These are the only windows. 

I placed a barrel on a box in a corner under the 
window, and a hive of bees on the barrel so that the 
entrance at the top of the hive would come near the 
window. A stove and the door were in the opposite 
end ofther om. Ispread a sheet over the window 
to keep the bees from darting against the glass. 
Whitewashing the window inside would probably 
do. Ikept the temperature at about 70°. The bees 
would sally forthin large numbers, and every bee 
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that hadany business to live any longer returncd to 
the hive at night. . 

My object was to cure dysentery, which was 
caused, I think, by long confincment and suffoca- 
tion. They voided freely, and I think the cure 
would have been permanent if I could have left 
them there all the time; but I was obliged to carry 
one back to make room for others; and as the 
weather was very severe, the disease soon re- 
appeared. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa, Jan. 22, 1882. 

I hardly need say, friends, that when we 
get where we can build up colonies at plea- 
sure, regardless of the season of the year or 
the temperature outside, we are practically 
through with the troubles in wintering. 
Late experiments,and facts furnished, seem 
to point strongly to imperfect ventilation as 
the main cause of all our troubles ; and as 
the sub-earth plan enables us to bring in 
any amount of pure air, without having it 
cold either, we are pretty near success in 
that direction. Our friend George Grimm, 
on another page, seems to have a pretty clear 
head in regard to the need of pure air, no 
matter where bees are kept. 

—————? —— 
A $25.00 BEE-HIVE. 


SOMETHING THAT COMBINES THE ORNAMENTAL WITH 
THE USEFUL. 


°%, many days ago a gentleman of pleas- 
Ae 


ing address was hunting the proprie- 
* torof the bee-hive establishment. If 
he was not disappointed in the looks of the 
man, I rather think he was somewhat in his 
manners, when he found him very averse to 
even stopping to examine into the merits of 
a hive gotten up to embrace all good things 
known about hives, and some not already 
known. However, as our friend seemed to 
be a man of means, and energy as well, he 
soon had the combined brains of the estab- 
lishment, including square and compass, pa- 
per, pencils, old bée-books, back volumes of 
yee journals, ete., all at his command. Mr. 
Gray drew squares and circles, and planned 
hexagons and other geomeirical figures, 
while your humble servant ransacked his 
books and brain. Soon the ‘ edifice”? began 
to take shape, and in a week or two, under 
his daily supervision, Mr. St. John, of Wil- 
loughby, O., had the pleasure of beholding 
the hive you see on next column, as the cre- 
ation of his own brain. 

The hive is a two-story one, and has ten 
frames above and ten below. both stories 
are just alike, and yet the lower frames will 
lift out through the upper story, so you see 
the old chaif-hive problem is solved — after 
afashion. The fashion is,in having frames 
of tive different sizes, for the hive is hexago- 
nal in shape, inside as well as outside. If 
you will turn back to p. 306 of the June No., 
and look at that cheese-box bee-hive, you 
will see justhowthe frames hang. By draw- 
ing out one of the two central frames first, 
and moving it toward the middle, the top- 
bar passes through easily, and after this 
frame is out, it is very easy indeed to lift out 
the others, even if you do not take all out of 
the upper story. 

There are 12 doors to the hive, each with a 
lock and key. 


In the winter time, each lit- | 


tle closet, as it were, contains a chaff cush- 


ion; and one is also put under that impos- 
ing cover, which is made of tin, after a sort 
of oriental pattern. Well, in the summer 
time each little closet contains 8 Simplicity 
sections. Over the sections, to keep the 
bees from building against the door, is a 
light of glass. Thus you see our friend can 
take visitors out on his lawn, toward the 
close of the day, and, opening these twelve 
doors one after another, display to their as- 
tonished and admiring gaze bees working 
the snowy comb in every one of them. I 
told him that,if hehad a good Italian queen, 
one equal to the task of filling those ten 
combs with brood, his hundred, or hundred 
and twenty-five 1-lb. sections would not be 
enough for all the bees to work in. At this 
he gave me a scathing lecture on the cruelty 
and inhumanity of taxing these little friends 
of ours to such an extent as to drain their 
very life blood out of them, in letting them 
make 200 Ibs. to the hive, or even 100 lbs. I 
had to give up the task of trying to convince 
him it didn’t ‘‘ hurt ‘em’ to make two or 
three hundred pounds in a season, so you 
can try your hand with him if you choose. 











—— : — 
ST. JOHN’S HEXAGONAL BEE-HLVE. 

You will notice he has a space under the 
bottom-board, as well as at the sides and on 
top, and he claims this space is needed to 
give them plenty of pure air, and I am sure 
I do not know but that he is right. The bees 
go int othe hive by going first into this ‘‘ cel- 
lar kitchen,” and then crawling up through 
holes in the ceiling. I suppose the drones, 
or any other dissatisfied members of the 
hive, will always come down here to grum- 
ble, instead of standing around in the way, 
among the women folks and children up- 
stairs. The cover is stoutly hinged, so it 1s 
a much easier matter to get at the contents 
than you might suppose. If you want to 
know any more about it, or want such a 
hive, write to friend St. John. 
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BURCH MATTERS. 
D. GLEANINGS:~—I read with interest what Mr. 
ty David E. Rose had to sayin Nov. GLEANINGS 
in reference to H. A. Bur h & Co. I feelita 
duty I owe to bee-keepers, to give my experience in 
dealing with the above firm. Last spring I ordered 
10 five-frame nuclei of them, sending them $30.00. 
They acknowledged the receipt of order and money, 
saying they would ship the bees inashort time. I 
waited until into June, when I wrote them I was 
anxious to have no further delay, and unless they 
could fill the order at once, to return the money. 
They replied they were filling orders as fast as pos- 
sible, and would reach my order ina few days. I 
waited a ‘*good many days,’’ and then wrote them 
again to send the bees at once or return the money. 
After somo 10 or 12 days they replied they would 
ship in two or three days. But again they went 
back on their promise. I did not write them again 
until August, and then wrote them that, unless they 
shipped the bees at once, or returned the money, I 
should be under the necessity of taking steps to col- 
lect it. They replied, if I weuld receive the bees 
they would ship at once. I replied, ‘Send them 
along;” but again they went back on their word. 
About the first of October, I wrote them, if they 
would send me 6 good strong colonies I would settle 
the matter. They answered, if [ would take 5 colo- 
nies they would “‘ship at once."’ I answered, ‘Send 
the bees along; and, sure enough, in 3 or 4 days 
the bees arrived. But as soon as | lifted the bees I 
saw it was a regular swindle. I opened them, and 
the bees looked very well. But there could not have 
been more than from one to two pounds of bees to a 
hive. They were in 8-frame Langstroth hives; but 
about one-half the combs were old and entirely emp- 
ty. Ishall have to double them up and feed them, 
or they will starve. 

In July, 1880, I ordered a one-frame nucleus of 
A.I. Root. I put them into an old-fashioned square 
Langstroth hive, and gave them 3 or 4old combs, 
and in the fall the hive was “chuck” full of bees 
and honey; so you can see, in all probability, what I 
have lost in not getting the 10 nuclei colonies as 
promised. Mr. Rose tells us, when he visited South 
Haven he eounted 243 colonies in Mr. Burch’s yard. 
Hle does not give the date, but says, ‘‘ Mr. Burch was 
sbipping off bees, extracting honey, biving swarms, 
ete.” Can Mr. Rose tell why Burch & Co. could not 
find time to ship me my bees, or send me my mon- 
ey? I now have 4 full strong colonies from the one- 
frame nucleus bought of Mr. Root in 1880, and would 
not give any two of them for the five colonies sent 
by Burch & Co. I have waited for others to reply to 
D. E. Rose; but as none see fit to respond, I have. 
I consider it an outrage for Mr. Rose to attack the 
publishers of GLEANINGS and A. B. J. in the way he 
does — men who for years have been noted for their 
honesty, uprightness, promptnegs, and fair dealing. 

F. L. MERRICK. 

Kankakee, I1l., Dec. 12, 1881. 

1 thank you, friend M., for s0 warmly tak- 
ing the part of the publishers; but may I 
not ask of you a little charity for friend 
Burch? You finally agreed to take five col- 
onies, and he sent them. Now, even if they 
are not so strong in bees, nor so full of stores 
as they might have been, shall we not call it 
settled ? st some may complain‘that I 
have published your letters, and rejected 





theirs, I would explain that I want to pub- 
lish all cases in which Mr. Bureh has done 
something toward a settlement, and thus 
narrow up the differences between himself 
and his customers. Is there not another ? 


ae EL ME east SS PRE RY PES SNe ar 
DEVELOPING THE (LOVERS. 


THINK it is long enough since I talked clover 
to the readers of GLEANINGS, 80 that I can 
venture to make another report without serious 

danger of boring them. This season, my third 

season in the clover experiment, has been remarka- 
bly successful (bearing in mind, of course, what 

slow work developing plants must necessarily be). I 

will speak concerning my ten samples, in regular 

order. 

No. Lis one of the most unprogressive of the whole 
lot; and I have decided to drop it, make a new No. 1 
by dividing No.2 into two samples. The old No.1 
was very much like No. 2, except that it was longer 
tubed, and less inclined to yield to treatment. The 
new No. 1 varies from the sample it sprung from by 
having a more abundant supply of honey in its tubes 
and by having tubes of greater diameter. 

No. 2 is one of the shortest tubed in my collection, 
and, being also one of the most variable ones, I value 
it highly. Concerning this sample, as well as most 
of the others, I should say that their tubes were not 
this season measured in August and September, 
when the best figures may be expected; press of 
work, and sickness, prevented. The best recorded 
tube length ef this sample was in July, 1880—26-hun- 
dredths of an inch. My impression is, that this 
year's seedlings, none of them, went quite so low as 
that. That is, in fact, within 2-hundredths of being 
short cnough. The most interesting sport or variant 
occurring among this year’s seedlings I have chosen 
as the founder of a new sample as mentioned above. 

Nov. 3 is dropped, and a promising seedling of No. 4 
is constituted a new No. 3. The fact is, I got beat on 
No. 3. It was a white-flowered one, and I failed to 
get a white-flowered seedling fromit. Every young 
plant gave red flowers. 

No. 4 is also white flowered, and is my favorite 
sample of all. I didn’t get beat on that, although I 
narrowly escaped failure. About 500 seedlings were 
raised and brought to bloom, and all were red but 
one. From that lucky one I had 36 seeds 3s my stock 
in trade to begin this season's operations. Although 
I expected the third generation to be less obstinate 
than the second, | felt a little dubious. In due time 
14 plants came to bloom as the result of this sowing, 
and four of them were white — 28 per cent, in place 
of one-fifth of one per cent the generation previous. 
I was happy. If any of you have had a sweet lady 
say yes to you, after having said no a great many 
times, you know how it is yourselves. This is not 
all. Sample No. 4 had never previously been short 
tubed. It was rather longer than the average. It 
was its beauty and vigor that made me feel in my 
bones that I must conquer it. I supposed that I 
should have to wait till the preliminary difficulty of 
color was settled before I could shorten the tubes 
much. Well, it turns out that one of my four white 
seedlings has produced some of the shortest flower- 
tubes that | have obtained at all, only 24-hundredths 
long. Bully! Delightful! Why, I'm just “in clo- 
ver’’! Tmagine me tossing my hat, and hopping up 
and down. But, will there not be some little thorn 
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among the roses? Many seedlings of this sample 
have ordinary colored seed instead of white ones. 
Will my chosen plant be correct on this point? 
Seeds ripened, and they were white — good enough 
for one year. I have a fine pot of plants of the 
fourth generation; but, as may be imagined, could 
not get them large enough to bloom this year. I 
wished also to propagate from another one of the 
four whité seedlings, a very rank one with large 
heads and large flower-tubes. It looked, in fact, as 
if sometime in past ages there had been an inter- 
marriage with Trifolium repens, and this plant was 
just faintly remembering it. 

No. 5 had another surprise in store for me. The 
original plant was chosen for its elongated head, 
slightly resembling the Italian clover; and the tubes 
at the top of the head would be only half grown 
when those at the base were in full bloom. It oc- 
curred to me at the time. that a slight tendency to 
change to a raceme probably caused this unusual in- 
florescence; but I did not think that so radical a 
change could be pushed to any great length in one 
man’s lifetime. This season, No. 5 has convinced 
me that racemes of flowers, as unmistakable as those 
of the melilotus, can be developed on the common 
clover. What's the use? say you. Let me just tell 
you. A clover-head is a floral fortification, designed 
to protect the drops of honey from borers and nib- 
blers. The massing of the tubes in a head is one 
element of defense; and the length of the tubes is 
another. The collar in which Sir Clover’s neckless 
head sits, like a boy’s head driven down into his 
shoulders, completes the defense. Changing to a 
raceme is abandoning the fortification plan. The 
plan once abandoned, all three of the defensive 
schemes are likely to subside together. That is, 
develop a clover with racemes instead of heads, and 
the tubes will shorten down without any special ef- 
fort to make them do so. The flowers which sur- 
prised me this season were not only arranged in an 
elongated head as before, but there was a neck 
about an inch long between the collar and the head; 
and on this one inch were three or four solitary hairs, 
precisely as if an inch from a raceme had been put 
under the head. With the editor's permission I will 
give a diagram. 
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Fig 2 
HASTY'S DEVELOPMENT OF THE CLOVERS. 

In Fig. 2, a a represent the stems of the small pair 
of leaves which support the collar; b is the unusual 
neck, or extension of rachis; and ccc the solitary 
flowers, but none were produced. There were but 
two heads of this character; and the flowers-which 
were not solitary, few of them had seed; and of the 
few seed, only one came up. Other heads on the 
same plant, which were normal except at the tip, 





gave plenty of seed. I have constituted this sport a 
new sample as No. 11. 

As to Nos. 6 and 7, 1am delayed one year. Either 
I gathered no seed from them last season, or the 
seed was lost. I have some late-sown plants, of this 
year's seed, to go on with next year. 

Of No. 8 and No. 10, several rows of nice seedlings 
were raised. They bloomed freely during the latter 
part of the summer, but — but —I shall have to wait 
till they bloom again next summer ere I tell you 
what progress they made. It is a big job to compare 
carefully several hundred seedlings, and decide 
which are the best ones; and poor I didn’t get the 
time. The regular routine work witha sample, you 
understand, is to raise a great lot of plants; and 
then when they bloom, to examine, condemn, and 
pull up all but one, 

No.9, if you chance to remember, is the one I have 
previously mentioned as likely to be the first to yield 
a satisfactory bee clover. This year it is jealous, or 
something — determined that No. 4, that ‘t’other 
dear charmer,”’ shall not win me entirely away. In 
the first place, it has produced some very marked 
sports with yellow foliage, which I have adopted as 
No. 12. It has also done what it never did before,- 
produced a seedling with flowers of the same beau- 
tiful tint as the original plant. Then it threwina 
“tiger” by producing one nearly white, with just a 
slight tinge of the original color. Both these seed- 
lings are very short tubed. I think I shall insist on 
the color in future: experience with No. 4 indicat- 
ing that tube length can be shortened faster that 
way than by planting seed from plants with reverted 
colors. One of the wisest things I got off in my first 
clover article (GLEANINGS, Aug., 1879) was, “If a hab- 
it of sporting and variation can be set up, the varia- 
tions we desire will be pretty sure to come, sooner 
orlater.” It is this consideration that makes me val- 
ue my yellow-leaved sample No. 12. Not that yellow 
leaves themselves are any improvement; but seeds 
of such a sport are likely to be more variable than 
others; and the next curious sport that turns up 
may be something valuable. E. E. Hasty. 

Richards, Lucas Co., O., Jan., 1882. 


$a 090 


POLLEN A NECESSITY FOR BROOD- 
REARING, 


being detrimental for wintering bees; and 
out of this there seems to have grown the 
idea that pollen, although detrimental for winter- 
ing, is an absolute necessity for brood-rearing. 
Hence we find these words: ‘‘ We are interested 
about pollen, because bees can not rear brood with- 
out either it or some substitute for it;’’ also, ** They 
(the bees) had no pollen, and of course no brooc- 
rearing could go on without it,” and many other 
similar expressions. I have been waiting for some 
time to see if these statements would not call out 
something in GLEANINGS from the other side of the 
question; but as nobody seems to disagree, I hope |! 
shall be excused for bringing forth a little proof, go- 
ing to show that a mistake has been made. First, 
I will give my own experiments, and then the state- 
ments of others to substantiate the same thing. 
Quite late in the fall of 1872 I ascertained that a 
farmer, living a mile or more from me, had two 
(third) #warms of bees which he was going to brim- 
stone the next day. I went to see him, and ‘agcer- 


be is being said of late in regard to pollen 
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tained that he was willing any one should have the 
bees if he could have the honey. Accordingly the 
next day I went and drove out the bees and put both 
swarms together, as the two would not make more 
than one good swarm. J gave thes» bees six frames 
of new clean comb, without pol.en, and fed them 
$3.00 worth of coffee sugar made into a very thick 
syrup. As the weather \vas cool they sealed but lit- 
tle of it, and [had some misgivings about their win- 
tering, as it was claimed by some that bees would 
get the dysentery if there were unsealed stores in 
the hive. In about two wecks they were placed in 
the cellar with the rest of the bees, having flown but 
once or twice after I brought them home; and as 
several severe frosts had occurred before this, no 
pollen was obtained, of course, as we never have 
pollen gathered here after the 20th of October. As 
this was an experimental colony, I began stimulat- 
ing them in the fore part of March by occasiunally 
rousing them up, causing them to fill themselves, 
and thus feed the queen. About the middle of 
March we had a fine day fur bees to fly, and, being 
anxious to know how they were getting along, I set 
them out. They flew nicely, not even spotting the 
saow, as far as I could see; and after they had br- 
come somewhat quiet Iopened the hive and found 
brood in two combs, each baving a space as large as 
my hand filled with eggs, larvae, and sealed brood. 
They were set back again in the cellar at night. 
About April 15th they were set out for good, and I 
shall always remember how pleased [ was to see 
the white fuzzy fellows playing at the entrance, 
and circling away in the warm sunshine, for they 
gave promise of “‘gain’’ at no distant day. That 
season they gave me two nice swarms, and I sold 
$30.80 worth of honey from them. I told the neigh- 
bor of my fortune, and explained to him how I had 
worked with them; but as he had kept bees in box 
hives for ‘many years, and was getting old, I could 
not persuade him to use the movable-frame hive. 
From other experiments, I have reason to believe 
bees can rear brood without pollen, but prefer to 
give some from other parties, as “in the mouth of 
two orthree witnesses every word may be estab- 
lished.” 

In the Bee-Keepers’ Journal for October, 1870, E. 
Gallup, whose opinions I value very highly, gives a 
c se where a swarm of bees were wintered * without 
a particie of pollen.” He then goes on to tell how 
he began to stimulate his little swarm with their 
three small pieces of comb the first of February, 
and says: “The queen commenced breeding, and 
by the time the bees first flew out in the spring, they 
had doubled their numbers.’”’ Thus here is proof 
“second” of many bees being reared ‘without a 
particle of pollen.” Next we find on page 265, of 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 1880, these words from 
Prof. Hasbrouck: ‘They are certainly wrong who 
say that pollen is indispensable to the raising of 
young bees, because I have had, as an ex- 
periment, abundant brood raised by bees shut up on 
new combs, and fed on refined-sugar syrup when 
they could not possibly gcta grain of pollen from 
any source.” As this comes from an apiarist of 
close observation, it can be relied on, and I will jot 
it down as proof ‘‘third.’”” Next we find C. J. Robin- 
son saying, on page 201 of A. B. J. for 1881, ** Pollen, 
if they have it, forms a useful condiment for both 
mature bees and larvie, but both can do without it.” 
He then goes on to tell how plenty of brood has been 
reared when the bees had nothing but sugar syrup. 








As Mr. Robinson is perhaps the oldest bee-keeper in 
the United States, his words are entitled to some 
consideration more than would be given to those of 
little experience. Thus we have four persons testi- 
fying to the possibility of brood-rearing, to q.iite an 
extent at least, when the bees have no access to 
pollen. 

From many observations made during past years, 
Iam of the opinion that the state of the surround- 
ings, such as warm and cool weather, plenty of 
honey being secreted in the flowers, or no honey at 
all; a desire to keep up a rapidly diminishing colony, 
or a perfectly healthy one, has more to do with 
brood-rearing than plenty of pollen. That the 
“scramble” for pollen in early spring excites brood- 
rearing, noone will deny, while pollen may come in 
quite as freely the fore part of October, and no 
| brood-rearing at all be the result. Much depends 
| upon whether the bees desire brood or not. If they 
| do, they will rear it without pollen, so our experience 
| proves. If they don’t desire brood, a hive full of 
| pollen has no effect upon them. Any thing exciting 
| to activity has a tendency toward brood-rearing; 
| while that tending to quictude gives a reverse rc- 
sult. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1882. 


Very likely we have carried the mattera 
little too far, friend D., and perhaps bees 
can get along after a fashion, for a spell at 
least, without pollen, just as you or I might 
live quite a while on pure sugar if we could 
not get any thing else. It is also possible, I 
suppose, or at least we will try to think so, 
that we are entirely wrong, and bees can 
raise brood just as well without pollen as 
with. You made your experiment almost 
ten years ago; and is it not possible there 

yas a little pollen in those combs, which 
you did not notice? Our bees gather pollen, 
to aw limited extent, after frosts, and some 
seasons even into November. The cases 
cited by Gallup and Robinson do not seem 
to me to be by any means as direct as the 
one cited by Prof. Hasbrouck; and even 
that does not compare with my experiments 
in the matter, with which friend D., if not 
the most of the rest of you, are perfectly fa- 
miliar. I kept several colonies in a green- 
house for four or five months, and during 
this time produced brood, and then prevent- 
ed its production, many different times, by 
flour feeding, and then withdrawing the flour 
feed. Brood would be raised a little time 
after the pollen was exhausted from the 
hives; but after it ceased, no amount of su- 

ar feeding would start it up again until 
meal was also given. After this I tried in 
early spring to get brood reared in stocks 
that had exhausted their pollen, and failed. 
After giving the same stock a comb well 
filled with pollen, whole sheets of brood 
sprung into existence at once, while the pol- 
len disappeared so quickly as to be astonish- 
ing. It should be borne in mind, that we 
have a locality where pollen is never ob- 
tained in such excess as to be a hindrance, as 
in some places in York State. The idea, 
that pollen might be the cause of dysentery, 
I suggested in GLEANINGS several years 
ago. It is much easier to write articles on 
the subject than‘to go to the expense of ex- 
erimenting in a greenhouse; but for all 
hat, I think accounts of recent experiments 
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in the matter will help us more than long 
articles on the subject. 


rr ee ie 
SOME NEW TOOLS, 


FROM A FRIEND IN MISSISSIPPI. 

EPORTS from this neighborhood are not very 
Lit jubilant. Many bee-keepers have lost stocks 
in midsummer, with only the unsatisfactory 
reason —moths—to give as explanation. I sold 
down to eight last year, and have had six swarms, 
one of which took to the woods while I was visiting 
the sick. However, a volunteer colony came to my 
apiary from the woods a few days afterward, so I 
ameven. Have taken only about 400 lbs. surplus 
section honey, part of it goldenrod, that smells so 
unpleasantly I can hardly tolerate it on the table. 
T am now Italianizing, and it is amusing to see Mrs. 
M., who has always been afraid of bees, forgetting 
her fear in the ardor of queen-hunting, and plung- 
ing her fingers among the workers to secure a speci- 


men of black royalty. She is always first to see the | 


queen. 


SEPARATING THE UPPER FRAMES FROM THE LOWER. | 


I began this letter especially to describe to you 


two new tools (new to me) for the apiary. You | 


know how troublesome it is to avoid doing mischief 
when the bottom-bar of a frame becomes fastened to 
the top-bar of the one beneath it. To separate them 
I use a prying chisel like this: 
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RIGHT-ANGLED CHISEL AND SCRAPER. 
It is made of a piece of iron ‘4 of an inch thick, % 
wide, and 13 in. long, with the edge at a quite sharp, 
and the distance from a to b only % of aninch. Let 
the inner angle be quite square. Slip the bit a gent- 
ly down between the combs near one end-bar, with 
the sharp edge next to the “‘stuck’”’ frame. Insert 
the sharp edge between the bottom-bar and the top- 
bar, to which it is stuck; swing the lever over to- 
ward the center of the frame, and, presto! that end 
of the frame is bound to rise without disturbing the 
frame below it. Repeat tae performance at the oth- 
er end of the frame, and it is ready to be lifted out. 
The other implement is even more handy than 
this. Doall your frames hang plumb? Mine miss 
it sometimes, and the bottom-bars get etuck fast to 
each other. Then, tod, my bees will propolize sec- 
tion boxes to the separators. Take a piece of }4-inch 
iron rod 14inches long. On one end puta handle, 
and on the other weld a lozenge of steel, beveled to 
a sharp edge on one face, making a tool like this: 


{3——_i 2 


TOOL FOR SEPARATING FRAMES STUCK AT THE 
BOTTOM. 

Insert the flat blade between the adhering sur- 
faces, give the bandle a twist, and ‘‘ there you are.” 
Then the blade is such a nice comb-plow to clear the 
tops of frames for mats or upper stories. Just put 
the point, Bevel side down, on one end of space be- 
tween frames; slide it along to the other end, and 
pick up your shaving of wax. I have used these 
tools all summer, and have often thought of sending 
you a description, but disliked to add to your over- 
grown correspondence, The fraternity haye done 


| so much to lighten each other's burdens, that emu- 
lation to contribute my mite prevails. Try the tools, 
| and you will like them. 
Being neither in Blasted Hopes nor the Smilery, I 
' am yours dubiously,— H. A. Moopy, M. D. 
Longtown, Panola Co., Miss., Nov. 4, 1851. 


Thanks, friend M.; but may I suggesi, 
that both tools be combined in one, say by 
| having the latter on the opposite end of the 
' former tool containing the right-angled chis- 
‘el? I have sometimes experienced the difti- 
culty you mention, of getting out the first 
| frame from an upper story; but by holding 
_the lower frame down with a thin strip of 
| Wood (say a comb-guide for instance), I have 
| always got one out rpg k and after that it 
| was easy to get out the others. If the upper 
| story is to be taken off, loosen all the upper 
_combs that are attached to the lower ones, 
| and then it will come off ye In putting 
it back, be sure to drive the bees from the 
_ tops of the lower combs before replacing, to 
| avoid killing any. 


SPRING DWINDLING. 


| 
| RIEND ROOT:-—I» referring to the past in re- 
i lation to bees, we are apt to forget that, until 
within the last eighteen or twenty years, we 
knew but very little about what was taking place in 
the “ bee world”’ outside of our own immediate vi- 
cinity. We are apt to forget that we had no such 
valuable works on bee-keeping as those of the hon- 
| ored “*Fathers in Israel,’”’ Mr. Langstroth, and the 
much-lamented Mr. Quinby. We are apt to forget 
that, previous to 1866,* we had no bee periodicals 
making us their weekly and monthly visits, filled 
with the rich, ripe experience of thorough, practical 
apiarists from nearly all parts of the civilized world. 
We are apt to forget that, previous to the publica- 
tion of these works and periodicals, a large percent- 
age of the bees in the United States might have been 
lost from some cause, or causes, without our knowl- 
edge. In GLBANINGS, Vol. IX., No. 2, page 68, you 
are asked, by friend Doolittle, why bees did not 
spring dwindle prior to 1870. Now, I think a more 
pertinent question would be, ‘‘ Did not bees spring 
dwindle prior to 1870?" As evidence that they did 
not, he refers to a few bees kept in his locality pre- 
vious to 1870, without loss from this cause; and yet 
there might have been thousands of colonies lost by 
it in other parts of the United States without his 
knowledge. Why, we have now, in 1882, bee-keepers 
who have never had, and perhaps have never 
known, a case of what you, friend Root, understand 
as spring dwindling; viz., a gradual loss (it may be 
slow or fast) of both the old and young bees ina 
hive during the spring months, except as they have 
learned it through the bee jour — periodicals. 

My first case of spring dwindling was in the spring 
of 1843. The winter had been very severe, com- 
mencing about the 17th of November, and continuing 
cold, no weather warm enougk for bees to fly until 
the first week in April. My second loss from this 
cause was about 1860. I then lost 8 out of 14 colonies. 





*The American Bee Journal was first published in 1861. 


It 
was soon discontinued; but its publication was again resumed 
by Samuel Wagner in 1866, 
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They were in box hives, and were wintered out- 
doors, on their summer stands, without protection. 


TEMPERATURE OF CELLARS FOR WINTERING BEES. 

Between the years 1861 and 1870 I wintered a few 
colonies of bees in a bin in one corner of my grana- 
ry. They were in box hives, and when they were 
put in, the hives were inverted. For four or five 
winters the bin was nearly full cf hives. The heat 
from the bees kept the temperature in the bin above 
the freezing-point during the coldest weather; when 
it was too warm outside to freeze, the bees in the 
bin would be all over the outside of the hives; and 
when it was Warm enough outside for them to fly, 
they would hang on the underside of the boards, 
covering the bin in clusters as large as a half-bushel 
basket. During the seven or cight winters that I 
kept them there I did not lose a colony or queen, 
and they wintered with but a trifling loss of bees. I 
have never attempted to winter bees in a cellar; but 
after my success in wintering them in this warm bin 
I would like to ask the readers of GLEANINGS who 
have had experience in wintering bees in cellars, 
why they find it necessary to keep the tempcrature 
of the cellar down to from 25 to 45 degrees (Mr. Ax- 
tel, [ think, says from 35 to 38 degrees), while, from 
my ‘‘standpoint,’’ I can sec no real benefit resulting 
from keeping the cellar socool. I think I can see 
how it might be the cause of serious loss by condens- 
ing the moisture thrown off by the cluster of bees 
on the outside combs; making the honey thin, wa- 
tery, and, as I think, poisonous to bees, producing 
dysentery, and its twin, spring dwindling; unlessthe 
hives were made 80 small (by taking out part of the 
combs and using a division-board) that the bees 
would fill the entire space, and with their own heat 
expel all moisture from the hive. 

Jackson, Mich. J. H. ‘TOWNLEY. 


I believe it has been shown, in past vol- 
umes, that bees have always died, more or 
less, the way they do now; butas there were 
no large apiaries in years back as there are 
now, it made less of a sensation when a man 
lost all he had. If I am correct, plenty of 
fresh air is more. essential in cellar winter- 
ing, than any precise temperature. Good 
results have been obtained all the way from 
30 to 50°, and bad results have been obtained 
from the same temperature, with bad air or 
bad food. 


em 0G 0 ee 
BUCK WHEAT. 





ITS CULTIVATION AND VALUE. 


BB citer tor m isacrop which costs but little, 





either for manure, labor, or seed, and it isa 

very convenient crop wherewith to occupy 
land that could not be planted with any spring crop 
in proper season, on account of the hurry of spring 
work, unfavorable weather, or want of help. Be- 
sides, the grain can always be readily marketed, 
and at prices generally much more remunerative 
than those of the corn crop, when the extra labor of 
cultivating the latter is taken into consideration. It 
has been remarked, that buckwheat “favors slack 
husbandry, being proverbially the lazy man’s crop.” 
This may be true to some extent, as faircrops are 
sometimes grown on quite inferior or worn soils, 
and with but very !ittle preparation. In fact, the 











opinion appears to prevail among many farmers, 
that this crop will do well on land hastily and imper- 
fectly plowed, at any time when most convenient, 
and put in in a slovenly, ship-shod manner, without 
the ordinary care and labor bestowed on other and 
perhaps less important crops. It deserves good cul- 
tivation, however, and I think my bec-keeping 
friends will find that the increased yield will amply 
repay for all extra labor performed. 

My own practice is to plow as soon as possible aft- 
er corn-planting —usually about June first —and 
then harrow occasionally to get the land clean and 
fine by sowing time. This is very important in dry 
seasons, the mellow surface retaining the moisture, 
as was clearly proven during the extreme drought 
of last summer, where yields treated in this way 
came up finely and produced air crops, while neigh- 
boring fields, turned over just before sowing, scarce- 
ly sprouted at all, and the crop was an entire fail 
ure. Buckwheat thrives well on a wide range of 
soils, and will give a tolerable crop, in some cases, 
on ficlds which would scarcely produce any thing 
else of much value. If manure is to be applied, it is 
best put on the previous year; yet fair crops may 
be grown on very light and quite inferior soils with- 
out manure. Bringing the soil into fine tilth, and 
rolling the land after sowing the seed, especially on 
liggt, dry soils, will improve the growth of the crop? 
and increase the average product. It isa cleansing 
crop, of the nature of a fallow, subduing or choking 
out troublesome weeds. Instances have come un- 
der our observation where dock, sorrel, charlock, 
and even quack-grass and Canada thistle, have been 
pretty well subdued by crops of buckwheat. One 
reason why this crop kills out or subdues weeds and 
grass is, that the land for growing it is plowed and 
harrowed in midsummer, by which process the 
roots of the weeds and grass are exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun; and then, after the seed 
is sown, it grows so rapidly that it gets the start of 
all other vegetation, overshadowing and smothering 
every thing that springs up. 

Besides furnishing food for man, buckwheat is an 
excellent food for almost all domestic animals, and 
has been highly recommended by experienced farm- 
ers for feeding purposes. It is also valuable for bee 
pasturage, being in blossom at a season when honey- 
producing plants are scarce—not so much on ac. 
count of the quality of its honey, but for the fact 
that it keeps the bees breeding late in the season, 
putting them in better condition for successful win- 
tering. Ihave sometimes thought, that being near 
to a considerable area of this crop, has had much to 
do with my success in wintering, when others, in 
less fortunate lccalities, have lost heavily. 

Buckwheat may be sown from the middle of June 
to the middle of July in latitude north of forty de- 
grees. Itrums the yisk of being injured by early 
frost, if sown much after the 4th of July. It is usu- 
ally cut with the cradle, and, to avoid loss of grain 
by shelling when very ripe,it may be cut when 
damp, as in the morning or at evening. Being slow - 
to dry out, it should never be stacked or mowed 
away in large quantities together. A better way is 
to thrash it as it is drawn in,on a dry warm day. 
The average yield is from fifteen to thirty bushels 
per acre. Under favorable circumstances, and in 
favorable seasons, from thirty to forty-five, and even 


fifty bushels, have been obtained. 
L. M. Roasrs. 


Oneida Valley, Madison Co., N. Y., Dec. 15, 1881. 
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Juienile Department. 








Every girl or boy, under 12 years of age, who writes a letter 
for this department will receive one of David Cook’s excellent 
§-cent Sunday-school books. Many of these books contain the 
same matter that you find in Sunday-school books costing from 
$1.C# to $1.50. 





jg Y little friends, some of the older ones 
have been saying hard things about 
— wus. They say we take up too much 
room, and tell the same thing over again. J 
think they had ‘ better look to home” on 
that last matter a little; and about the oth- 
er, I fear we-are a little at fault. Now I 
will tell you: You write short letters, and 
try to ha¥e them different from any of the 
other little letters; and when they are too 
long, or tell something somebody else has 
already told, I wlll cross out some. In fact, 
1 do not’ know but I shall have to do this 
with a good many of the older ones too, or 
we shall never have room to hear from you 
all. How do you like this, for instance?— 


I shall write youa short Ictter, as other little girls 
have done. Iam10. Pa has six stands of bees, his 
own; some others on sharcs. He bought 3 Italian 
queens from you in the summer, and introduced 
them, and they did well. BLANCHE GILMOR, 

Jackson, Jackson Co., O., Jan., 1882. 


Lam a boy 11 years old. I have two miles to goto 
school, and a dreadful muddy road. I do not get to 
g0 to Sabbath-school very often, because it is so far. 
Pa has fixed his bees for wintering, by leaving the 
upper story on and filling it with forest leaves. 
This is the third year pa has taken GLEANINUS. 

DILLWORTH COUDON. 

Clinton, Henry Co., Mo., Dee. 29, 1881. 


Papa has been keeping bees for 27 years, and had 
very good luck until last winter, when he saved only 
13 out of 130. Papa wrote you a ‘etter last month. 
I like the counter store and Our Homes very much. 


Papa has the picture of Blue Eyes. Mamma says | 


she likes GLEANINGS as well as Arthur's Magazine. 
HvuGu WHITE, JR. 
Broad Run Station, Va., Dec. 27, 188L. 


I am alittle girl too. Iam 12 years old, but I am 
not very large. My pa has bees too; he had 4 stands 
last spring, but he has 12 now. He got 21 gallons of 
honey last year. I help pa look at them sometimes. 
I hardly ever get stung-unless they get in my hair. 
I like to hold the smoker, so I can smoke them away 
when they get mad. They call me Babe, but my 
name is Nancy Emily. Nancy E. CnapMAn. 

Smoky Vatiey, Carter Co, Ky., Jan. 9, 1882. 


My pa keeps bees too. We lost 5 out of 50 last 
winter. We got 1000 lbs. extracted, and 1200 Ibs. of 
comb honey. We sold the extracted at 10 to 15 cts.; 
comb, 15 to 22 cts. per 1b. We now have the Italien, 
Cyprian, and Holy-Land bees; 73 good stocks. We 
sold 20 stocks. We take GLEANINGS, and I read 
some ofit; and when I can read better, then I want 
to read allof it. Igotoschool. We have a mile to 
go. This is the second winter that I have been to 
school. Iam crippled in my legs, and can not walk 


very well. Iam 10 years old. 
JOSEPH YODER. 


Middlebury, Elkhart Co., Ind., Dec. 24, 1881. 





Iam a girl 12 years old. I have one hive of bees; 
they are Italians. They made about 36 lbs. of honey 
thisyear. My father has 12 hives of bees. He has 
taken GLEANINGS three years, and can’t do without 
it. I want to get one of your 75-cent telephones. I 


‘want it to reach three-quarters of a mile. Please 


let me know if 75 cents and postage will be enough 
for a telephone that length. Many J: HANSON. 
Lockridge, Iowa., Jan. 12, 1882. 
No: it would cost 50 c. for the telephone, 
and about $4.00 for the wire, Mary. 


Pa has 3hives of bees this winter. He had only 
two in the spring, and one hive of bees died. I like 
the bees’ honey very well, but I do not like the bees, 
forthey sting me. Pa has the bees put on the south 
side of the house, andhas them packed around with 
chaff, leaving only enough rcom to give them air. I 
have only two brothers and two sisters going to 
school now, and I have to stay home to help pa 


work. Iam Il years <li. 
GEORGE E. HUSBAND. 


Zimmerman, Ont., Can., Jan. 3, 1882. 


My pa has kept bees for about 12 years, and he gave 
me a colony of Italian bees, and I sold honey amount- 
ing to about $14.00 the first year, ‘The colony 
swarmed twice, but both swarms died the following 
winter; but sincethen I have had bad luck. The 
old colony died also, the next year. My pa gave me 
another colony that died too; then he gave me an- 
otber that is living. Iam 11 years old. 

FREDDIUB GREEN. 

Independence, O , Jan. 2, 1882. 

I think your pa must be pretty clever, 
Freddie. 


Tam alittle boy 10 years old. I go to school at 


! Guilderland Center. Ircad in the Fourth Reader, 


Ihave alittle brother 3 years old. I live with my 
uncle. He keeps bees. He had 25 last spring, and 
now he has got 48, and he took 1500 lbs. comb honey 
in sections. He winters his bees in theceilar. He 
akes GLRANINGS, and has got one cf yourA BC 
books. I like to look at the picture of your builé- 
ing. I would like to be there. When I get older I 
am going to be a bee-keeper too. 
NEWTON J. FERGUSON, 
Guilderland Center, Albany Co., N. Y., Dec.; 1881. 


Ihave been reading ‘“*Mr. Merrybanks and His 
Neighbor,” and am very well pleased with it. I 
think John was asmart boy. I would like to goto 
his *‘ hotel.” Pa’s bees all died last winter; then he 
got some more, but he did not get them until after 
the honey and swarming time. He got little square 


‘| pans, made out of tin, and put them in the tops of 


the hives, and filled them with syrup and sugar, and 
the bees carried it down and put it into the combs. 
This fall he made one end of the old bee-house into 
a new house; it has an 8-inch wall; it has two walls 
filled with sawdust. He thinks the becs are doing 
very well now. I would like to see Blue Eyes. 
FLORENCE J. MARLIN. 
Bloomington, Monroe Co., Ind., Jan. 13, 1882. 


My father takes GLEANINGS, and likes it very 
much. Iam 1] years old, and last summer I hived 2 
swarms of bees. OUOne-of them father hived three 
times, and they did not stay. But one Saturday aft- 
ernoon, while he was at the city, they came out 
again, and I hived them, and that time they stayed. 
The best part of GLEANINGS, I think, is the Juvenile 
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Department, and Merrybanks and his Neighbor. My 
futher got a Waterbury watch in connection with 
(i; LEANINGS, and he said that if I would go through 
my practical arithmetic this winter he would give it 


to me, and I am trying hard to get it. 
JOHN B. RoGERS. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 8an. 9, 1882, 


Stick to the arithmetic, John. 


I THOUGHT I WOULD PRINT A FEW LINES 
TO YOU. I AMA LITTLE BOY SIX YEARS OLD. 
1 GO TO SCHOOL EVERY DAY, BUT IHAVE NOT 
GONE THESE LAST FEW DAYS, AS I HAVE 
BEEN SICK WITH THE CHICKEN-POX. MY 
FATHER HAS 38 HIVES OF BEES, AND I AM NOT 
A BIT AFRAID OF THEM. I GOT FIVE CENTS 
FOR EVERY SWARM I SAW THIS SUMMER, 
AND I HELPED MY FATHER TO EXTRACT; 
BUT OUR BEES ARE NOW PACKED IN A CHAFF 
BIN, AND THEY ARE IN GOOD SHAPE. MY 
FATHER TAKES THE A. B. J, THE A B C, AND 
GLEANINGS. ALFRED RUSSELL. 

MILLBROOK, ONT., CANADA, NOV. 21, 1881. 

Well done, Alfred! Here is your book. 


I like my book very well. I like to read it better 
than any book I ever saw. I think the ‘“ Giant- 
Killer’? a good story. That picture of pa and 
the bee-hive was nice, but ma says he is better look- 
ing than the picture. I send you 5 cents for a book 
for Eddie (my elder brother), as he is too old to write 
forone. I think that was afunny mill you had, to 
grind all night by itself. Our mill runs by steam, 
and it would not do much if there was no one to at- 
tend toit. Pais out looking at his bees, and Georgie 
is at the window calling him. Georgie can eat more 
honey than any person [ever saw. It saved his life 
onee. Ithink honey a good medicine, but I don’t 
like bee-stings. JOHN G. STITEs. 

Spring Station, Ind., Jan. 9, 1882. 

Tell your ma, John, that she and my wife 
think exactly alike—about their husbands. 


I will soon be 11 years old. I like to read the 
letters from the young people, but I do not like 
to work with bees, for they sting me awfully, 
and Lhave norheumatism to cure. I goto schoolt»> 
mamma at home. I study astronomy, geography, 
history, arithmetic, dictionary, grammar, reading, 
and writing. And then | help to cook with mamma, 
I can make excellent bread and coffee, and can killa 
chicken, clean it, and fry it, or make it into a pie as 
nicely as any one. Besides, I can make preserves 
and jelly. Ihave two sisters and one brother, and 
he is fond of helping: about the bees. We all go t> 
Sunday-school, and every three months we get one 
of David Cook’s books as a prize. I wish you alla 
happy new year. Lem Faw. 

Plantersviile, Texas, Dec. 15, 1881. 

Pretty good, Lem, and I think your mother 
inust be a rare teacher, not only in ‘‘ astron- 
omy,” but in some things. closer to our 
homes. Are you sure you could make a 
chieken-pie for me, if I should some day pop 
into your house to see your bees and pay 
you a visit ? 


Tam a little girl 11 years old. I have 4 sisters and 
‘brothers, My eldest sister is married, and has left 
home. We live 3 miles from the city,on a farm; 
but we attended Sunday-school this summer at our 
district schoolhouse, which has just closed for the 
season, and myself and sister were rewarded by our 





teacher with a present for Christmas. Our house is 
surrounded on the north and west by athick grove 
of timber; to the south and east is our farm land. 
On a sloping ground on the south side of the grove, 
father keeps his bees. He has 10 in the cellar, anc 8 
outin the apiary, packed in tenement hives, and 
chaff cushions on top; those in cellar have cushions 
siso. I like to help him work with the bees be‘ter 
than to wash dishes. I like the Italians better than 
the blacks. The blecks do not keep the moth out of 
their hives. Father took about 490 Ibs. of honey last 
summer; about half of it was nice comb honey. We 
are all so fond of GLEANINGS, I do not know that we 
could keep bees without it. We have kept bees only 
two years now. L1zzZ1B BRICKNER. 
Decorah, Iowa, Dec. 26, 1881. 


Tam 11 years ol}. My father has got 5 hives of 
bees; they did not carry upany honey fortwo years, 
My brother has two hives. He has been feeding 
them. I have a brother Herman, who had a hive, 
and it did not lay up any honey, and he forgot to 
feed them, and they died. My brother put straw 
around his hive. He has been feeding his bees 
syrup, made of sugar and water, by putting it into 
acan and putting a cloth over it, and turning it up- 
side-down in the upper part of the hive, where they 
could carry it down into the combs. He has not 
been feeding it for a week ortwo. I want to geta 
swarm as soon as I can. I had a swarm once, but 
they died. Father had a swarm of bees go off, and 
my brother, about 12 years old, followed them to a 
tree, and sawed off the limb, and carried them home 
on his shoulder, and all the people turned out of 
the road, for they were afraid of getting stung; but 
they did not sting my brother. Once there was a 
swarm alighted in a tree near by, and we did not see 
them, and they started to go off; but my father took 
the looking-glass and fetched them down to a little 
tree, and my brother sawed off the limb. Some of 
them fell off to the ground, and my brother picked 
them up and they did not sting him, and hived them. 
I go to church. CLARENCE GREEN. 

Independence, O., Jan, 7, 1882. 


Tam only 7 years old, but I thought I would see if 
I could print you a little letter for GLEANINGS. I 


can’t write, but I can print a jittle. Well, Pwill tell 
you about my papa’s bees. He had 20 stands last 
year, and he has 52 now; he didn’t get much honey. 
His bees are all yellow. I help him work with them 
sometimes. Papa was at your home aboutsix weeks 
ago; he said he didn’t get to talk to you but a min- 
ute, because your father was dying. H: has just 
been reading in your paper about your father’s 
death. I am glad my father isn’t dead. He said 
your boys and girls were good to him when he was 
there; he said he never saw your little Blue Eyes, 
but he saw big Blue Eyes (Bess). My eyes are not 
blue, but my little sister Anna’sare. They are blue as 
a bluebird. Papa says you like little girls who go to 
Sunday-school. Well, I live within 50 steps of the 
church, and I go to Sunday-school every Sunday. 
Well, Christmas is over, and I have got a lot of pres- 
ents. We are going to havo a Christmas-tree to- 
night, and I will get some more presents. Papx says 
you don’t like men who use tobacco, and you give 
them presents toquit. You won’t haveto give my 
papa presents, for he don’t use the nasty stuff, nor 
drink whisky either; but he won’t go to Sunday- 
school with us all the time. He would rather watch 
the bees. Well, Mr. Root, this letter is so long Il am 
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afraid you won't likeit. If it is too long, throw it | 
away. Papa told me how to spell the big words. 

Poseyville, Ind., Dec. 26, 1881. VIOLA KIGAT. 

Well, that is a real good let'er, Viola, and | 
I think more of your papa than I ever did 
before, since I have found out he has a little | 
girl who tries to be good. I do love little 

irls (and boys too) who go to Sunday-school. 

am very glad indeed to know that your 
pepe won't have to have a smoker to get 
1im to stop using tobacco; but I do wish 
would go to Sunday- -school ey ery Sabbath. I 
know the bees would look prettier to him 
after he got home. You tell him to try it, 
and see if itis not so. It was very right and 
honest of you, Viola, to tell us that you 
could not spell all those big words without 
your papa’s help. May God bless both you 
and your pa! 











‘DYSENTERY. 
ALSO SOME GOOD EARNEST WORDS ON VENTILA- 
TION. 


q LEANINGS and its able editor obtain, without 
C me, abundantly the well-merited praise; my 

“ tribute is to its contributors for their efforts | 
to promote the science and solve the mysteries of | 


bee-kceping; and none, I believe, deserve more | 


credit for their work than Mr. Heddon. His lessons, 
based on practical experience, have been unexcep- 


tionally good, and, I believe, correct, while his new | 


and sometimes surprising theories have at least 
been productive of much investigation. Unwilling 
though we may be to believe them, it is harder to 
dieprove them. His latest theory, that the consump- 
tion of bee-bread will cause dysentery, Iam<énclined 
to believe, but not without a qualification. For my 
part, I think we commit an error when we seek for 
any one cause as the basis of this disease. Disease 
inthe buman race does not in all cases necessarily 
originate from the same source. If foul brood 
among bees may result, and does result, from vari- 


ous causes, may not dysentery? It may result from | 
the consumption of fermenting honey; it may re- | 
sult from the consumption of bee-bread, or it may | 


result from too long confinement, even though fed 


_on heaithfal honey alone. If, ‘in our common ignor- 


ance, all have a right to guess,”’ I shall guess that 
dysentery results from these and other causes. 
And it is more than a guess,—I believe it. Assume 


any one, and there will be instances that it can not | 


cover. 

There is, however, one element of importance that 
has generally been overlooked in the consideration 
of this question. It is the condition of the air sur- 
rounding the bees; and it is its effect on the food of 


the bees, be that honey or bee-bread, or on the bees | 


themsel-es, or both, that most frequently leads to 


the disease. If bacteria are the result of the de- | 


composition or fermentation of the honey or honey- 
moistened bee-bread, and if the bacteria theory is 
that dysentery is caused by the consumption of this 
decomposed or fermented matter containing bac- 


teria,then I am a“ bacteriaite.”’ It is settled to the | 


satisfaction of many, that the consumption of fer- 
menting honey during long confinement will cause 
dysentery, and inthe same way decomposing bee- 
bread may cause it. Wintering bees in a damp. 
poorly ventilated cellar, unless every other condi- 
tion was very favorable, has always produced the 
disease, especially during long confinement; while 


| in well-ventilated cellars, whcre the temperature, 
| and even the gtmosphere, is partly under control, 
| bees in the poorest condition as to honey have win- 

tered well, ard when in good condition never failed 
| to. In the fall of 1880, my bees had probably as poor 
honey to winter on as bees ever had. Four large 
cider-mills, within a radius of one mile, supplied 
them with juice till late in the fall. I had witnessed 
the result of cider dict some half-dozen years ago, 
the loss of the greater part of an apiary, and my 
forebodings were not of the pleasantest kind. Still, 
my loss was small for that winter — less than 10 per 
cent. The reason was that my cellar was at all 
times supplied with pure air. Even in the coldest 
weather, when all ventilators except the chimney 
bad to be closed, I would let in. pure air froma 
heated room adjoining. Thus the thin unsealed 
| honey would thicken and ripenrather by evapora- 
| tion,than sour. This year again I feared, but for the 
last time, and never again will I trouble to remove 
unsea_ed honey by extracting, or fear late feeding. 
1 fed to the very day when they were removed from 
the ccllar,and the weather had been damp and 
rainy for six weeks; still to-day, January 19th, every 

one of my 610 colonies is in nice condition, and the 
| air in the cellar apparently pure enough for a sleep- 
| ingroom. Yesterday it was two months since they 
were putin. The temperature has ranged from 43 
to 46 in one cellar, and from 47 to 50in another, Of 
the third I kept no record. And as to outdoor win- 
tering, the theory of the influence of the atmos- 
phere on the focd holds equally good. It is the 
moisture generated by the bees by invisible perspi- 
ration, as well as the natural moisture contained in 
| the air, that often causes visible fermentation of 
the honey. If it is not true that the condition of 
the atmosphere cuts a figure as a cause of dysen- 
tery, then let us discard our moisture absorbents in 
the shape of chaff cushions, and do away with up- 
ward ventilation and cellar ventilation. 

Pure air is necessary to sustain life. Why not 
that of bees as well as thatof man andbeast? Pure, 
healthful food is also necessary to sustain life,but im- 
pure air will corrupt the best food, and unhealthful 
food will destroy, not nourish, life. Now, I do not 
| know whether bee-bread is the natural food of a 
|; mature bee or not,nor do I know whether they 
ever taste it except to feedthe larvae; but I do 
know that good honey is its natural food; and feed- 
ing on impure or fermenting honey will, in my 
opinion, as surely cause disease and death to the 
bee, unless counteracted, as unwholesome food will 
to man. 

Though I am convinced that I am right in this, I 
can not deny that I think it more than likely that 
the manipulation, and consumption, if such there 
be, of bee-bread in breeding during confinement, 
| will also cause the dysentery; and again, I am con- 
vinced that healthful honey under other adverse 
circumstances will do the same. A variable tem- 
perature and long confinement is all that is ncces- 
sa 

+(e be wrong — bee-bread may bethe only cause, 
or something else may be; but while we are in ig- 
norance of the cause, and can not remove it, let us 
do as prudence dictates — use such means to prevent 
its appearance as have so far proved most effectual: 
Good colonies, good honey, good air, and an even 
temperature, trusting meanwhile that some one 
will soon win fame by unraveling the mystery. 

Jefferson, Wis., Jan. 19, 1882. GEO. GRIMM. 
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FRAMES THAT CAN BE USED EITHER 
SIDE UP. 


SOME INGENIOUS METHODS FOR MAKING SUCH 
FRAMES, 
if N some of our former volumes it was sug- 
; gested that the bees could be made to 
the combs tight to the bottom-bar, by plac- 
ing the frame upside-down a few days, dur- 
ing a yield of honey. It is true, afew cau- 
tious ones tried to make out that it would 


injure the brood by so doing; but others, of | 


larger experience in transferring from vari- 
ous kinds of hives, soon dispelled that no- 
tion. With ordinary hives it is a rather dif- 


ticult matter to put suspended frames bot- | 
tom-bar upward: but in the chaff hive we | 
can do this in the upper story without trou- | 
ble, and this is the way I often get fractured | 


combs mended, by fastening the comb back 


in place, close up to the top-bar, and then | 


letting it remain resting on one of the lower 
frames, in an inverted position. 
friend below has a very ingenious plan of 
making frames so they can be inverted at 


any time, and still hang on the rabbet either | 


side up. 

Friend Root:—At the convention recently held in 
Battle Creek, Mich., L. C. Whiting read a paper 
about the coming hive with reversible frames, etce., 
originated by VanDeusen, of Sprout Brook, N. Y. It 
may interest some to know that, a year ago, I made 
frames reversible, and have experienced the bene- 
fits enumerated in his paper. Iinclose to you by 
mail my method of doing it, and, as you see, it can 
be applied to any frame with comb in, if desired. I 
have my material cut for frames for next year, and 
all are to use the metal arm. I use the L. frame 
with wires; for the support in the center, I use a 
strip %; wide, of picture-back stuff — and by its use 
secure openings by its side through the cards for 
winter passages. I have always pressed the wires 
into the wax by the use of an “ excavator” (every- 


body will know what that is, if they have ever been | 


fill every frame clear down, and build | 


Well, our | 


and are on summer stands, in double-walled hives, 
| the inner walls made of plaster % inch thick, and 
| filled between with shavings or fine chips. My hive, 

like your chaff hive, is to remain the same summer 

and winter. Of course, it is “the best hive made.” 
| None for sale. 

And now I wish you a merry Christmas, and suc- 
cess in all your undertakings. In regard to the 
frame, if it looks foolish to you, throw it away and 
say nothing about it. I am not sensitive, but I like 
the frame that I can turn over. F. W. BURGESS. 

Huntington, Long Island, Dee., 1881. 

The above idea is extremely ingenious, but 
I can not quite agree with our friend in say- 
ing it will cause the frame to hang straight 
down. Supporting frames by a single nail 
or wire is quite an old device, and the mat- 
ter has been discussed several times in our 
Should the bees store more 
_ honey or pollen in one side of the comb than 
ithe other, it hangs any thing bunt straight, 
and sometimes causes much trouble’ Any 
| comb that swings on pivots, as it were, must 
have some kind of a stop atthe bottom. If 
the bottom is free, we want two arms at the 
| top, and the further apart these are, the tru- 
| er the frame hangs. Now, although frames 
| can be reversed, and with the effect of get- 
ting the combs built clear down to the bot- 
tom-bar, shall we ever need to reverse them 
more, after we once. get them so built? If 
not, why should we go to much expense just 
for this one occasion ? You can, if you de- 
siré, set all your frames bottom up, on the 
bottom-board of the Simplicity hive, and 
then slip the hive over them. If the bot- 
toms are not spaced true, fasten them by 
wedges, and after about three days, or even 
less, during a honey yield, they will be done, 
and can ever afterward “stand on their 
feet.’ In other words, just turn your hive 
upside down a few days, to make the bees 
finish the bottoms of their combs. 


FOUL BROOD. 





| back volumes. 


+ 





to a dentist), bending the point to an angle of 45 de- | 


grees, and on that foot cutting a slot to ride on the 
wire. Your button-hook arrangement is the same. 
One great advantage of the reversible frame is to 


secure the comb well drawn out, and attached to 


both top and bottom bar. 

I will suggest, that with my frame there is little 
chance for the bees to stick them down —a metal 
arm resting on a metal rabbet. Again, it will al- 
ways hang perpendicularly, there being but one 
place of contact; and if desirable to raise the frames 
from the bottom-board for winter, it is easily done 
by placing blocks under the lower arm. I send you 
one end of the frame. 








BURGESS’ DEVICE FOR A REVERSIBLE FRAME. 
By turning one arm under the bottom-bar, the 
other is secured fixed for hanging on the rabbet, and 
vice versa, 
Weather is fine; bees are flying to-day, and every 
few days so far. I am wintering 58 colonies. They 
were in fine order when put into winter quarters, 


DOKS IT LVER ORIGINATB FROM CHILLED BROOD? 


YOYRIEND ROOT:—A bee-keeper living near New- 
‘ hall, Los Angeles Co., says that foul brood is 
not heard of lately, but that a few years back 


Ls] 


there were apiaries that were botkered withit. He 
was correct in that assertion; but when he says that 
the claim, that diseased honey being fed to bees was 
not the cause of the first appearance of foul brood 
in Ventura Co., heis decidedly * off.” I claim to be 
the bee-keeper who imported the discase to this 
county, but disclaim any “ honor’’ — on the contra- 
ry, it was a sad misfortune. It was brought about 
by a dry season, the particulars of which I gave to 
the Los Angeles Bee-Keepers’ Association in 1878, 
and which was copied by the American Bee Journal 
and many leading agricultural papers, to which arti- 
cle [refer Mr. Lechler. His further remarks, about 
foul brood being only in apiaries where artificial 
swarming was practiced, are not verified in any par- 
ticular case that has been reported to the Ventura 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

I have consulted all the parties who made the 
claim, that diseased honey was ‘the direct cause of 
the appearance of the disease, and. none of them, so 
far as I can ascertain, have ever met Mr. Lechler at 
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for a number of years, he will find good bee-keepers 
who use all sizes and shapes of hives, and who man- 
age bees in all the different ways imaginable, and 
successfully too. He will also find some who man- 


We should hear less of spring diseases and spring 
disasters; and when we open our hives we should 


not be met with an ‘abomination of smells,’ but 


rather with sweetness, brightness of comb, and neat- 


age bees in his ideal way, who are not successful. | hess generally.” 


With all these different styles of hives, and different 


ways of managing bees before us, should we not have 
a broad charity for all? J. G. COREY. 
Santa Paula, Cal., Dec. 31, 1881. 


Yes, we should all excercise charity, friend 
C.; and while I am about it I would wh 
that I talked with Prof. Cook recently, while 
he was with us at our Farmers’ Institute, in 


Medina, and he said that it is utterly im- | 


possible that foul brood should originate 
from chilled brood, or brood that died from 
a natural cause. 

———(bP> oe 


FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. 


T bad been some time since we had paid our 
it friend a visit at the Box-Elders; and so one 
bright starlight evening, just before Christmas, 
we gave himacall. As we entered the sitting-room 
we found Mr. Duster seated at a table covered with 
books, magazines, newspapers, etc., while on the 
other side sat his wife busily engaged in some mys- 
teries of female handiwork. (Ghosts, and these fe- 
male mysteries, never appear, except at night. So 
says Mr. Duster.) At oneendof the room was a bay- 
window filled with plants. A strong and thrifty ivy 
had been trained up on either side of the window, 
and so along the upper sides of three walls of the 
room — its trailing, drooping branches, over and 
down among the pictures hanging on the wall, gave 
a pleasant effect; while over all, the mellow light of 
a lamp suspended from the ceiling in the center of 
the room revealed every object distinctly. 

As we seated ourself, the revelation came to us 
why Mr. Duster was not seen down town evenings. 
He had what every man in ordinary circumstances 
can and should have, and good sense to know and ap- 
preciate too—ahome. Home! I can hardly leave 
this subject, as the very word fills my mind with so 
many pleasant recollections and scenes of the past; 
but I must pass on. 
chews nor smokes tobacco, and he would as soon 
think of coming into this room with his face and 
hands unwashed, his clothes befouled by the worst 
smell invented, as to come with a tobacco-pipe stick- 
ing in one side of his mouth, and a tobacco-cud in the 
other, into the presence of that woman sitting just 
across the table yonder, who, by the by, is the same 
one who sang out to Mr. Duster to * hold the fort ”’ 
at the time the bees chased him into that little out- 
house. (See GLEANINGS, Feb., 1881.) 

“Yes, I put my bees into the cellar nearly a month 
ago,” said Mr. Duster, in answer to an inquiry of 
ours, “and I hardly know, although the weather has 
been very mild, whether it would have been better 
to have left them out until now or not. My practice 
has been to leave them out as long as I could in the 
fall, and keep them in the cellar as late as possible 
in the spring, and then not encourage breeding, to 
any extent, until settled warm weather comes. 

““MY OPINION 
upon this matter is, the quieter the bees are kept, 
from the time they are put into the cellar until the 
weather is pretty steadily warm, the better. Instead 
of stimulating our bees into activity for early breed- 
ing, I think the reverse process should be our study. 


** What can you say about 
DYSENTFRY, 
and what has been your experience with it?" 

**My bees have had it at times, off and on, but I 
have never lost a swarm by that disease, that I can 
recollect. I have no particular theory in regard to 
it. I think there are many things or conditions 
that will develop it; and now for some hard facts.” 

Just here Mr. Duster stopped short. I looked up 
and saw him gazing at the fire, completely absorbed. 
Soon a smile came creeping out of each corner of 
his mouth, spreading over his chin, and then mount- 
ing up to his eyes until you could hardly see them; 
the wrinkles on his forehead moved and lifted; his 
very ears seemed to jerk up and down in sympathy. 
It came at last, and such a laugh! 

‘You will excuse my rudeness,”’ said Mr. Duster, 
“when I tell you I was thinking of Heddon’s (hobby) 
horse named ‘ Bacteria.’ You see, he don’t ride it 
himself, exactly: he’s too sharp for that; so he put 
a fellow on by the name of ‘ Guess,’ a sort of Yankee 
production, I reckon. Already two or three writers 
have stepped out to take a whack at that horse and 
rider. I can almost see the grin on Heddon’s face; 
he has got them in just the position of ‘ heads, I win; 
tails, you lose.’ Let me see,’’ said Mr. Duster, re- 
suming; “I was going to give a few cold facts. 

**T have told you before how I prepare my bees for 
winter by using straw mats on top, and sometimes 
at the sides of the frames, and then filling the upper 
story with the fine, soft, silky leaves of the box- 
elder, taking as much pains in packing for the cellar 
as many do for outdoor wintering. I get warmth and 








even temperature. See? no dysentery. I never dis- 
turb my bees to give them a fly in winter. I'll keep 





Suffice it, Mr. Duster neither | 


still if they will. See? quiet; no dysentery. Now 
and then there is a stock that gets uneasy; I watch 
for them, for I know that, if not stopped at once, I 


| have a case of dysentery, more or less severe, on my 


hands. I go into my cellar, and listen. I believe I 
can tell by the peculiar whine of a bee if it has the 
belly-ache,” said Mr. Duster drily. 

** Nine times out of ten I have succecded in quiet- 
ing them by giving water at the entrance on a 
sponge, at once, before they get much disturbed. I 
reason, that it was water they wanted, and if they 
did not get it they would gorge themselves, and then 
have dysentery. I do not suppose that water, or, 
rather, the want of it, is the only cause of this trou- 
ble, as I have said before; but I am strongly in- 
clined to think, that in first-c’ass cellars this uneasi- 
ness can be stopped in this way, if adopted soon 
enough. I recommended it to a gentleman last win- 
ter, whose bees had got uneasy, ard had commenced 
spotting their hives. He tried it with success. The 
conclusion I come to is pretty much like Quinby’s:— 
warmth, proper surroundings, and quiet. Get qui- 
et, and you'll have no dysentery.” 

As Iwas about to leave, Mr. Duster said, in con- 
clusion: “There are exceptions to all rules: I lay 
nothing down as positive. We must use our best 
judgment in this as in any other matter or business, 
making use of facts as they come to us. If I have 
had any success with bees, it has been by following 
these two conditions:—For wintering safely, even 
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their apiaries, nor in either our County or District | 
Bee-Keepers’ Association meetings, where all these | 
points have been fully reported and discussed. In | 
conclusion I would say, that if our bee-keeping friend 
would visit his bee-keeping neighbors, read all the 
bee literature he can find, and continue to keep bees | 
temperature, warmth (comfort) and quiet. For hon- 
ey, large stocks, with as little swarming as possible.’’ 
Although [have given a description of Mr. Dus- 
ter’s cellar elsewhere, I think the fact that, for a 
large number of years, he has not lost a swarm by | 
disease, is a sufficient excuse for my doing so again. | 
It is about 22 ft. wide by 28long and 7 deep; cement- | 
ed bottom and sides, and is frost-proof. There isa 
wide gangway with double doors leading into it from | 
the outside, also a door from the sitting-room above. | 
In this room (see description at the commencement | 
of this article) is a hard-coal stove, burning day and | 
night, to warm the rooms above. This, in my opin- | 
ion, has a great deal to do in modifying the condi- | 
tions of the cellar to the wants of the bees, and mak- 
ing it a first-class one. R. H. MELLEN. | 
Amboy-on-Inlet, Hl, Jan, 3, 1882. 
Friend M., Mr. Duster may be right about | 
it, but I should hardly prescribe water for | 
the kind of *“‘ ache” he speaks of ; neverthe- | 
less, he may be right. It only corroborates | 
friend Simpson’s experiment, given in our) 
back volumes, of the bees that wintered so | 
well under the wet and dripping straw, and 
friend BKoombrower, who wrote ‘‘ Chapter | 
[.,”? in the Sept. No., and has never as yet | 
given us Chapter I1., which we have been so | 
patiently waiting for. 
lO ———- 
RAISING PLANTS EXPRESSLY FOR 
BEES. 





SOMETHING ABOUT THE SIMPSON PLANTS AND AL- 


SIKE CLOVER, 


SGYRIEND ROOT:—I believe I promised to report 
it on the success or failure of the honey-plant 
— seeds I got of you in the spring of 1880; and as 
reports are in order, here goes. 

First, Spider plant. From some cause the seed 
failed to germinate in the hot-bed. The Simpson 
seemed to allgrow. I transplanted 500 plants from 
the hot-bed, in rows 4 ft. apart, plants 2 ft. in rows, 
and by the first of August they were 6 and7 ft. high, 
and well covered with bloom. I could see the honey 
in the little pitcher-shaped blossom, but not a bee on 
them, although there was a steady stream of bees 
flying over them from morning till night, visiting 
the Alsike clover in my wheat-field. My wife com- 
menced to laugh at me about my wonderful honey- | 
plant, and the neighbors, as they would drop in for 
a call, would ask, **‘ What are those tall weedy-look- 
ing things that you have there?” I was ashamed to 
call them honey-plants and not a bee on them, so I 
concluded I would pull them up some dark night, 
and throw them on the beach at high water, and let 
them go out with the tide, and thus be rid of them. 
One morning, two or three days later, my wife came 
running down where I was working in the garden, 
and said, **Come quickly and see the Simpsons!”’ I 
made arush for the honey-patch, and such a sight! 
They had found it, surely enough. There were thou- 
sands of blossoms, and there appeared to be two or 
three bees to each blossom, pushing and crowding 
for the nectar, and such a humming and roaring one 
would think they were on a first-rate robbing expe- 








dition. I call the Simpsons a decided success; nine 
weeks of steady work for the bees, when nearly all 
other bloom is dried up. Iam satisfied that an acre 
of plants, as thrifty as those in my garden, wonld 
produce from 400 to 500 Ibs. of honey, and I think a 
long way ahead of goldenrod or aster honey. The 
catnip — well, that is good for white-faced bumble- 
bees. Hoarhound, the bees worked some on it; sun- 
flower, not a bee touched it; melilot clover failed to 
grow (think the seed was old). 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 

I put the 6 lbs. on 1%; acres of wheat; sowed it on 
a light fall of snow in February, and think I struck 
a‘*bonanza’’ when I tried Alsike. It didn’t make 
much of a show until about the middle of June, when 
it “‘commenced to climb.” July 20th I cut three 
small bundles in fuil bloom that measured 3 ft. 4 in. 
tall, and which I sent to the postoflices in my vicini- 
ty, to show the new clover. The result was, every 
farmer in the neighborhood came to see the famous 
clover growing, and of course all wanted seed. I let 
the wheat stand as long as I dared to, in order to 
ripen as much of the clover seed as possible, then 
cradled and bound it with the wheat, and thrashed it 
by hand, in order to save the chaff. I sold the chaff, 
3 sacks, for $1.00, and had 20 lbs. of clean seed in the 
fanning-mill; and, what is better, there are 10 acres 
sown within reach of my bees, and they seem to pre- 
fer it to white clover, and I can see no difference in 
the honey. 

Now, this year, 1881, the clover was simply “im- 
mense.”’ It commenced to bloom by the middle of 
May, and from that time till the 12th of July it was 
one continuous hum of Italians. J then cut one acre 
of it for hay. The lowest estimate was 3% tons per 
acre,and up to 4%. The ¥{ of an acre I cut for seed, 
thrashed it by hand, and sold $83.50 worth of seed, 
and have 15 lbs. left for my own use. I think I can 
safely say, that Alsike clover and the Simpson hon- 
ey-plant are a success here on Puget Sound. 

Hf. A. MARCH. 

Fidalgo, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., Dec., 1881. 

Friend M., I do not think it was because 
the bees did not find the Simpson plants, but 
because they were too busy on something 
else to notice it. After the other forage 
failed, then all hands turned in for the sweet 
water in the little pitchers of the Simpson 
plant. While basswood yields, our bees 
never look at the Simpsons here; but just 
before and just after, it is roaring as you de- 
scribe. 

ne 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON BEES-NESS, 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE, WHO SHALL DECIDE? 
v¢ T is somewhat amusing to read in the different 
1 pages of GLEANINGS the varied experience of 
the different bee-keepers, scattered as they are 
all over this broad land, from Maine to California, 
and from New Orleans to some place in Canada. 
One builds a chaff hive, his bees winter splendidly; 
he naturally thinks he has found a bonanza; another 
builds a cellar, his bees come out in spring ina 
thriving condition; he immediately proclaims to the 
world that cellar wintering is the only correct prin- 
ciple. Another winter comes; my chaff-hive friend 


finds nearly all his stocks dead, while those of his 
neighbor in cellar come out allright. Hurrah for 
cellar! Another winter comes, and he of the chaff 
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is this time victorious, while those in the cellars are 
*“ gone up,” and you find him in the predicament of 
our friend in May No. of GLEANINGS for 188], “ This 
Apiary for Sale.”’ 

One advocates chaff cushions, division-boards, 
blanketing bees during winter; others advocate 
“letting therm sit on their summer stands,” and all 
scem to advocate their way as the best. One man 
says you must take your bees out fora fly during a 
warm day in winter; another says, **The less you 
disturb them during winter, the better,” etc., until 
your poor bewildered novice in bee-keeping, halting 
between the dozen or more opinions, finds himself 
in the position of the traveler who inquired which 
road he should take to reach a certain town to which 
he desired to go, and was told that it did not make 
any difference which one he took, for before he got 
half way through he would wish be had taken the 
other one. Soitis with us. It makes no difference 
which way we winter our bees; in the spring we will 
wish we had taken the other way. 

One man informs us that, in order to make bee- 
keeping pay, you must accustom your bees to fre- 
quent handling; another says, ‘If you want honey 
you must disturb your bees as little as possible.” 
These different kinds of advice are given till the 
poor victim, after trying each one in a vain endeav- 
or to get some profit out of his bees-ness, gets his 
hopes blasted, and, discouraged and sick at heart, 
he gets in the shape of my friend mentioned above, 
or else he gets mad and kicks the bee business high- 
er than a kite, which I never do. If I had, perhaps I 
would have fewer losses. A. W. WILLMARTH. 

Embarrass, Waupaca Co., Wis., Dec. 24, 1881. 

I admit, friend W., that there is consider- 
able truth in what you say; but, after all, 
there is another and brighter side to the 
** bees-ness.”” If you will look back over | 
the reports of the past year, you will tind | 
that a great many are succeeding, and suc- | 
ceeding splendidly too, even though many of 
them be but beginners who have been guid- | 
ed solely by the journals you seem to think | 
so inefficient as guides. Your points are 
good, and we without question need, most 
of us, to be careful about rushing to conelu- 
sions; but, while we get from 100 to 500 Ibs. 
to a colony, and reports of over 100 Ibs. are 
coming from almost all localities, need we 
be very much disheartened? 
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FRIEND MUTH TELLS US ABOUT FOUL 
BROOD. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT CANDIED HONEY. 





cle on bee culture; not because the subject has 
lost interest, but because other business pre- 
vents. I have occasionally no time to read a bee 
journal for weeks. This time, however, I looked 
over your January No. of GLEANINGS, on receipt of 
it, and think that a reply is necessary to several re- 
marks from different friends, in regard to foul brood. 
The remarks of friend Touchton, of California, p. 
16, show that he is, perhaps, like myself, too busy to | 
read our bee journals regularly, or he would not say 
that I stated to have had one hive of bees infected 
with foul brood. I have hada hundred hives or more | 
infected with the malignant foul brood, which origi- 
nated, however, from one hive purchased of a party 


Le does not often happen that I can write an arti- 





in Kentucky eight yearsago. I have burned up per- 
haps 10 or 15 hives, colonies and combs. All the rest 
Ihave cured. Every season, almost, I have made a 
statement of my experience in that line at our year- 
ly meeting, or in one or the other of the bee jour- 
nals, in order to draw attention to the importance 
of the subject. Iwill mail to-day to friend Touch- 
ton a copy of my “Practical Hints,’’ which will ac- 
quaint him with a sure cure for foul brood. But 
the treatment requires promptness, and a thorough 
di-infection of every thing that comes in contact 
with the diseased colony. Interested friends must 
look up former statements, as I can not afford to 
give details just now. As no beginner, making his 
first attempt, should expect to meet with the success 
of an experienced hand, he should not altogether 
contradict a theory based on experience. I do not 
here reflect on friend Touchton; but I can cure with 
salicylic acid a colony of bees affected with the 
worst kind of foul brood, and with the first attempt, 
and Iam not afraid to prove it. Friend Jones may 
suggest a plan, and I will satisfy him. I would, be- 
fore this, have satisfied him at bis own apiary, had 
my business permitted a trip to Canada. Brother 
Savage and I used the starving process when the 
disease made its first appearance in our apiaries, 
and I am certain that he will tell Brother Jones, as | 
do, that it is an insufficient remedy. Brother Dun- 
can had no foul brood, if turning the bees on to fdn. 
remedicd the disease. Such, at least, is my experi- 
ence, 

The friend you mentioned on page 48, sent me by 
mail a piece of comb containing unmistakable signs 
of the malignant foul brood, and I so told him. This 
piece of comb, placed within reach of bees, would 
infect with the disease the hive of every visiting 


| bee; and if exposed, in spring or fall, when honey is 


scarce, would infect, eventually, every apiary in the 
neignborhood, visiting bees carrying the fungus 
home with them on their legs or feet. But if you, 
friend Root, have seen no foul brood yet in your api- 
ary, our friend mentioned above must look for oth- 
er quarters as to the origin of bis case. 


CANDIED HONEY IN JARS. 

Ihave to say that, in years gone by, I have taken 
great pains to keep my friends supplied with the 
liquid honey. As their customers objected to gran- 
ulation, we kept exchanging, whenever and wher- 
ever it was desirable. My own retail customers 
would object to granulation, and we therefore kept 
our shelves filled with liquid honey allthe time. It 
was not a'small nor a pleasant job to constantly re- 
liquify, re-label, and re-box lots of honey, and often 
the same lot severaltimes. But that time is past. 
Our customers, and dealers as well as customers, are 
posted. They know now that pure honey will gran- 
ulate, and that it will granulate just as surely as it 
is pure. No exchanging of granulated honey has 
been necessary for the last two years, and you can 
sec our shelves filled with honey, granulated just as 
solid as can be expected of the pure article. It is 
amusing and interesting to notice the change of 
opinion; as, viz., we have four shelves in the store, 
one above the other. The lower one is filled with 
half-pound tumblers; the second one with 1-lb. jars, 
and the third one with 2-lb. jars, all granulated sol- 
id. Onthe upper shelf stood 3-lb. jars, recently liq- 
uified (from the barrel). A customer was asking for 
a3-lb jar of honey a day or two ago. A young man 
was about to get down a jar, when our friend no- 
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ticed the granulated honey below, and purchased 2 | 
two-pound jars of it, because he liked it best! Such 
never happened a few years ago. It shows that the 
common sense of our people soou learns to discrimi- 
nate. I venture the prediction, that in the near fu- 
ture, adulterators will turn their attention to the 
matter how to best granulate their vile stuff. 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 7, 1882. CHARLES F. MUTH. 


— © @ + eo 


THE WINTERING PROBLES, ETC, 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT ‘*THAT WONDER,” THREE- 
BANDED HYBRIDS. 


aS article in Oct. No., by G. NM. Doolittle, on the 


subject, ‘‘Queens whose Daughters all Pro- | 

duce Three-banded Workers,’ no matter | 
whether mated with a black or an Italian drone, 
seems to be a stunner to Mr. Jerome Wiltse. On 
reading Mr. D.’s article on the subject, I found noth- 
ing to surprise me, as I have often had queens whose 
daughters would never produce black bees, no mat- 
ter what kind of a drone they had met. Being 
about the first to introduce the Italian bee into this | 
State, I had good opportunities for observation. I | 
have had Italian queens mate with black drones 
whose progeny, to ninety-nine observers out of a 
hundred, would appear pure; but I could detect an | 
occasional bee that had a slightly suspicious look 
when no honey was in their sacks, and also by some 
suspicious actions on the part of the colony. And, | 
indeed, the fact of part of the progeny of any queen | 
showing the fourth band is pretty good evidence. to 
me, of. impure blood. Now, while speaking of Mr. | 
Wiltse I want to say he has written the best article | 
yet produced on that most important subject, — 

UPWARD VENTILATION. 

As long us some succeed in wintering their bees 
where no upward ventilation is provided, just so 
long will we have advocates pro and con. [I have | 
just read an article in the Bee-Keepers’ Gu de, by | 
F. H. Miner, of which the following is a quotation: | 
* Upward ventilation is condemned by instinct; at 
variance with facts, and a denial of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity.” 

Well, let’s see if that’s all true. A few weeks 
sinee, I was riding out through the country, buying 
stock; and as I have made ita point to stop at all | 
the places where I saw bee-hives on the premises, 
and subject the owner to a series of questions as to | 
manner of preparing bees for winter, I got much | 
useful information, and hope to benefit myself and 
others by it. I need s¢arcely say, the majority of 
the hives seen were beeless. One man had 5 last 
fall, and all lived, coming in strong in spring, and 
bere is just the shape they were in all last winter, 
and are atill in: hives all box, of ordinary size; half- 
inch blocks under each corner ; four and six inch holes 
open into surplus chamber, some chambers having 
cmpty boxes in them, and some no boxes; one with 
door to surplus chamber gone entirely. Here was 
upward ventilation with a vengeance. 

Another man had one colony which swarmed on 
the 28th of May—remarkably early for such a sea- 
son. Hive, Langstroth, ten frames, 8 inches deep; 
honey-board having six 14-inch holes, three front 
holes coyered with an empty honey-box having cor- 
responding bh: les, and three holes open into cap, 
which was not very tight. Entrance about full 
width of | ive, 14 inch wide, left open all the time, 





| tical lessons. 


Wintered outdoors without care, and no feeding at 
that. 
Now, if these factsdo not prove friend Miner’s 


| theory “bad medicine,’ I could cite plenty of simi- 
| Jar cases to prove that upper ventilation is not con- 
| trary to reason, instinct, ete. We bee-keepers who 
| bave prepared our bees for winter with such care, 
| packing them with quilts and cushions, closing off 
' all upward ventilation, and losing nearly all our 
| bees, and starting again by purchasing bees in box 
| hives from “fogy’’ bee-keepers who have wintered 
| summer stands unprotected, and upward ventilated, 


will do well to drop theorizing, and take a few prac- 
I do not wish to be understood as 
claiming that there is no virtue in giving protection 


| for winter; but I do claim, that if bees are packed 


with a view of saving the consumption of honey, 
and putting the colony into the best possible shape 
to withstand the most severe, lorg-protracted, cold 
winters, there must be means provided for thorough 


| upward ventilation, in order that the material used 
| for such protection will be at all times perfectly free 
| from moisture, 


REPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 
Some friends have handed in reports of such large 
yields of honey as to surprise the natives. I have 


' suspected thisis brought abou’, often, by taking all 


the horey, and then resorting to feeding the bees 
for winter surplus. Mr. G. M, Doolittle once said, a 
brood depirtment two-thirds the size of that of the 
Quinby hive would give better results in surplus 
honey, and that he uses a brood department no 
larger than will be fully occupied by average queens; 
and since all this brood department will, in the 
honey season, be filled with brood, the bees must 


| sto-e all their honey in the surplus boxes. Now, all 


of this is true enough, for itis plain, that, with such 
a small brood-nest, all the honey will be put in boxes, 


' or combs above, to be extracted; and by this system 


nearly every pound of honey produced may be ¢r- 


| rayedin a report for the seas n, and paraded be‘ore 
| the public forthe p:rpose, often, of making believe 
| I am the great bee-man in the successful manage- 


ment of bees. But, the honey season gone and all 
the honey taken away, what are the bees to do for 


| Winter supplies? Colonies so managed are not self- 


supporting, and in the end are no more profit to 


| the owner, if as much so, as when they have brood 


department large enough for storing sufficient honey 


| for winter supplies besides the space qocupled for 


broo2. 

Were I beginning bee-keeping, and wished to use a 
hive that would be at all times, in all kinds of sea- 
sons, self-sustaining, I would use a hive containing 
ten fiames, same in every particular as the L. 
frame, only in depth, which would be two inches 
deeper. Such a frame would be perfection, in my 
opinion; and with ten such frames, not much tink- 
ering would be needed, as there would always be 


| plenty of stores and bees in such hives; and what 


honey they do make in boxes (and which would be 
as much as would be in any other hive) could be 
taken with safety, since the brood department 
would contain ample winter stores. 
JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Jan. 9, 1882. 


{ entirely agree with you about upper 
ventilation, friend B.,and a nearly, too, 
on your last point; only 1 would suggest. 
that, if the bee-keeper makes money with bis 
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bees year after year, we have hardly a right L ) 
| words when fdn. first came into use. 


to find fault, even if he does make them put 
all the honey into the sections. Bees havea 
great many times wintered better on stores of 


pure sugar than on natural stores, or, to put | 


it even stronger, they have wintered on 
sugar, while all that had their own stores, in 
place of sugar, died. In view of this, would 
it not be best to have a brood-chamber so 
small that all the honey go into the sections? 
Of course, there would be a great many, 
who, with such hives, would get all the hon- 
ey, and then neglect the feeding part, or at 
least put it off untilit was too late. If friend 
Doolittle would get along without the losses 
he sustainsin wintering, so almost invaribly, 
we should have still more faith in his peculiar 
plan of managing. It will be remembered, 
our friend George Grimm fed his bees last 
fall rather late; now we want to knowif he 
comes out next spring with his usual good — 
guess *‘ success’”’ will be a better word to use 
than *‘ luck.” 
a notin ceiliitaniiasiiiaitanisas 


ITALIANS VERSUS ELACKS FOR WORK- 
ING COMB FOUNDATION. 
VN looking over GLEANINGS I have not as yet seen 
x the subject discussed, which race of bees is the 
—~ best one to draw out fdn., the Italians or blacks. 
I have had a little experience in the matter. I 
placed 6 sheets in a colony of Italians in the month 
of June, and in just 16 hours it was all manufactured 
into beautiful comb. The fdn. was made on the 
Root machine. This result pleased me so much 
that I made upmy mind to always use, in the future, 


fdn. in all of my young swarms of bees for the | 
Well, I gave my Italians to my wife's | 


brood-nest. 
mother, as she wished to get some bees very much, 
to geta start. Well, after a while I got somewhat 
lonesome, net having any of the little pets, so I 
bought some of the black bees by the pound —3 
colonies of blacks, and one hybrid. I tried full 
sheets of fdn. in each one of those colonies, expect- 
ing the same results as with the Italians, but 1 was 
sadly disappointed; for instead of nice comb, as be- 
fore, I found, upon examination, that they never 
drew out the fdn. at all, but built their comb right 
on it, leaving the fdn. as thick as ever it was in the 
center of the comb. This fdn. was advertised in 
GLEANINGS to be made on the Dunham machine. I 
purchased the ame from Mr. R. Hyde, of Alderly, 
Wis. Some of this was very nice and light colored, 
and some was dark, the same running 6 sheets to 
the pound, the same as that tried by the Italians. 
Now, the question is this: Is it more natural for the 
Italians to draw out fdn. than it is for the blacks? 


There is one thing I am quite sure of; that is, the | 


Italians are better honey-gatherers than the blacks, 

and are hardier also, and are more gentle, which 

makes three strong points in favor of the Italians. 

I wish to say right here, that Iam not interested in 

any way in any fdn. machine, but suppose there is 

perhaps some difference in them. G. PHILLIPS. 
Romeo, Marathon Co., Wis., Jan., 1882. 


I hardly think, friend P., your experi- 
ment, though a valuable one, settles the 
uestion. It settles one point, however, 
that, while, some stocks of bees thin out 
the bases of the cells, others only build 
new comb on the fdn. furnished them, and 





this very point is what caused many me 

am 
inclined to think it was the difference in the 
season, and perhaps yield of honey in your 
case, friend P. Had you taken the same 
fdn., and put it into hives of both races of 
bees, at the same time, the case would have 
been far more correct. Have others had any 
similar experience with the two races of 
bees ? 

oO 
STARVATION AND DYSENTERY. 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 

ane wintering problem is now not only in our 
A minds, but on our hands. Some of our folks 
= have noticed signs and symptoms that cause 
them to think that starvation is a cause, or the cause 
of the disease. Some of us seem to be a little ob- 
scure ag to what is meant by causes and effects. 
Some of our writers insist that there is every evi- 
dence that dysentery among bees is the effect of 
varied and numerous causes. Tam among those who 
believe that so general and regular an effect as this 
dysentery has one direct cause. No doubt it is aid- 
ed by other indirect causes that work upon this 
cause rather than the effect direct. To illustrate: 
What is the cause of diphtheria? Answer: Bacteria. 
But one says, “Catching cold;’”’ another, “Cold 
weather;”’ and another, ‘‘ Being exposed to the pres- 
ence of those sick with it,’ etc. 

These last-named conditions aggravate it, or, as 
indirect influences, greatly assist the direct cause; 
yet, literally speaking, they, with their indirect in- 
fluences, are not worthy of the title of ‘* the cause.” 

I wish to state two propositions that are generally 
conceded by our leading thinkers, that, if borne in 
mind by us, will aid us materially in unraveling 
this, as well as other knotty problems in our sci- 
ence. 

First, so far as the mind can conceive, every cause 
must (of necessity) produce an effect: every effect 
must become the cause as to some other effect, and 
so on without end. Consequently, a first cause or 
last effect is unthinkable. 

Second, I notice that some of our writers speak as 
though all that is natural tends toward success (as 
viewed from our standpoint); that the true instinct 
of the being never led it astray from its best inter- 
ests, or chance of survival. 

In all our debates, let us remember that such are 
false premises; that instinct is lower than reason, 
and that both fail totally in many instances, and 
that we must not be led into errors because some- 
times the weaker sister, Instinct, directs aright where 
reason fails. Nature, with her wide-spread arms, 
embraces all of which the mind can conceive — fail- 
ure, as well as success. Sickness and death are as 
natural as health and life. When we say, “ That is 
not natural,’ we use the term in its narrow sense 
(really a misconstrued sense), and it will not do so to 
use it when bringing it to bear upon reason, and in- 
stinct in their higher relations to each other and 
things. 

From the first proposition, we see that, if heat 
produces the bacteria that ripens and destroys 
fruit, we might say, ** Heat destroys fruit; “the 
sun destroys fruit; ““nature destroys fruit,’”’ and 
so on; and in one sense it would be true; but what 
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the chemist wishes to know is, what is the last ef- 
fect next to the destruction, that we may properly 
call the direct cause of that destruction? He 
searched, as only the scientific search, and he found 
a living germ, so small it puzzled him to tell whether 
of animal or vegetable life.* Now that he had dis- 
covered the direct cause, he said, “I have further 
discovered that a degree of heat that boils water, 
will destroy this form of life; and now, if you wish 
to keep fruit all through the year, boil it, and, while 
hot, exclude the air, and you destroy the bacteria, 
and your object is accomplished.” A knowledge of 


the cause nearest the effect is the one of most worth | 


to us. 


When I put up my bees for winter, I felt sure that 


all had plenty of honey. Yesterday I found a colony 
starved. I am of the opinion, that they were slowly 
and quietly robbed, after we left the apiary for the 
winter. I think there is more of this kind of rob- 
bing going on unnoticed than we know of or believe 
in, generally. But the point I wish to make is, that 
not one speck of dysentery was to be scen. Careful 
examination showed great scarcity of pollen in the 
combs. Had there been plenty of pollen, my opin- 
ion is, that the bees would, as a last resort, have 
taken to eating it, and then one might have seen 
signs of dysentery, and said, “Starvation is the 
cause.”” I get a great many private letters from ex- 
perienced apiarists who do not write for publication, 
stating that their observation of the disease has con- 
vinced them of the truth of “the Pollen theory.’’ 
Others believe, as stated by Messrs. Jones, Harring- 
ton, and others, that fermentation of the honey, be- 
fore and after gathering, is the cause; others, that 
the fermentation of the pollen is the cause. Mr. 
Jones dwelt to some extent on dampness being the 
cause (through its fermenting influence on the hon- 
ey or pollen, or both, I presume he meant), while 
Mr. Harrington, of your county, stated that a cer- 
tain plant produces fermented honey that froths in 
the nectary, and, when gathered by the bees, * pro- 
duces dysentery every time.’’ Charles Dadant holds 
to the idea, that fermenting honey is the greatest 
cause, if I understand him correctly. As all fer- 
mentation (whether of pollen, honey, or any thing 
else) is bacteria, all these men agree with that theo- 
ry. ‘Jt may be that bacterious honey, or pollen 
either, produces the disease, and that inert vegeta- 
ble matter, if taken into their systems in any con- 
siderable quantities, is also a cause. An over- 
amount may be taken from the pollen-cells under 
certain circumstances, or during certain seasons; 
or in all seasons, in some localities, in some varieties 
of blossoms, the nectar may contain sufficient quan- 
tities of floating pollen to produce the disease, where 
the bees are, from cold, forced to partake of large 
quantities of honey, without the opportunity of cur- 
ing the disease as fast as it presents itself, by fre- 
quent chances to void the accumulations. 

If it turns out that this disease has two causes or 
more, I believe that one cause will be found to be 
the main cause; andif bacteria is that cause, then, 
whether it exists in the pollen or honey, or both, 
the golden rule for winter will be, ** Keep your colo- 
nies dry.” 

Mr. Della Torre says, ‘‘ Keep your pollen dry;” but 
perhaps that does not cover quite enough ground. 
Dadant, Harrington, and others, would say, “No; 
keep your honey dry.” Dampness (with a moderate 





*Itis now decided to be vegetable. 








degree of warmth) is necessary to the development 
of bacteria. I think we are going to get at the true 
cause ere long. Let us resolve now to improve all 
the opportunities for careful observations that the 
next four months present to us. I have thrown out 
my honest opinions, forced upon me by my observa- 
tion and reasoning; and surely, if they are of no 
aid to any one they can not hurt the feelings or op- 
portunities of any good or intelligent bee-keeper. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 7, 1882. 


a ee 
AN APIARY IN SICILY. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT PREMIUMS FOR 
SCRIBERS. 
MANN, Palermo, Sicily, Italy, has just 
been sent out by me toestablish an apiary 
among the orange groves of Sicily. It is 
a purely commercial speculation by a mercantile 
gentleman, and so far is an outcome of GLEANINGS; 
will probably, within a year or two, be the largest 
apiary in Europe; intended to be run for extracted 
honey only. I could have had the above three cop- 
ies sent to, myself, and other two copies to make up 
a Waterbury-watch club. I shall likely have other 
names soon, But I cannot get over the meanness of 
the thing. You must either have made a great 
mistake in giving that offer, or you get your watches 
uncommonly cheap, or you are doing an injustice to 
all other subscribers. Anyhow, I want one of those 
watches mailed to me, and charged against me in the 
regular manner. After I see how the thing works, 
I may get a dozen or two for sale. Wm. RAITT. 
Beecroft, Blairgowrie, Scotland, Dec. 20, 1881. 


I am truly glad to hear youare to be the 
director of such an important enterprise, 
good friend Raitt; but I am a little sur- 
prised to find you have not a little more 
charity for your old friends over on this side 
of the water. Listen a minute, and see if I 
can not throw some Jight on the watch and 
subscriber business : It takes a good sum of 
money to advertise a journal to get it going. 
I think I have paid out as high as $500 in a 
single year to get GLEANINGS before the 
people, when my whole receipts for it were 
not over $2000. Well, after paying this 
large sum to newspapers, I decided it best 
to give it to my bee-friend subscribers, to 
induce them to show the journal around to 
their neighbors who kept bees. That they 
might afford to take time to do this, and do 
it well, I gave them 25 cents out of the dol- 
lar for the service. This worked very well, 
until subscription agents, noticing this mar- 
gin, sent around to all my old subscribers, 
and offered GLEANINGS for 85 cents, or such 
a matter, which broke down the established 
price of $1.00, and defeated my plan. ‘To 
correct this, we were obliged to raise the 
price to 90 cents. and this cut off our bee 
friends again. Well, the Waterbury watch- 
factory started, and they were very anxious 
to get their watches into the hands of the 
people, exactly as Iam anxious to get GLEAN- 
INGS into the hands of the people. They 
found out how GLEANINGS made its 
way, even off into foreign lands, and into the 
hands of good kind Fo gr like yourself. 
Well, they too decided that, instead of 
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spending great sums of money in newspaper | 
advertising, they would rather give the! 
watch ata very low price to some one who | 
would and could make known their good | 
qualities, as Ihave done. And this would | 
enable me*to pay handsomely the friends | 
who work among their neighbors for the up- 
building of our journal. Therefore I give a 
watch to everybody who sends me five new 
subscribers at a dollar each. You may say 
those who subscribe for five years don’t ex- 
tend our subscription list. Perhaps not; 
but in our business I am using borrowed 
capital, more or Jess, on which I pay some- | 
times as high as 8 per cent. Five dollars in | 
advance would be equal to the use of that | 
whole amount for 24 years. If you will 
figure it up at compound interest, you will | 
see that I get club price for the journal, and | 
pay for the watch too, making a mutual | 
saving to both our subscribers and myself, 
over the plan of subscribing every year. I | 
might add, that the five-year plan was origi- | 
nated by one of the friends, and was not of 
my own getting up at all. Now, friend R., 
is there any thing wrong in employing our | 
bee-men to introduce GLEANINGS, in place 
of newspaper advertising agents, who neither | 
know nor care about bees or their owners? 


ee 09 ee 
CAN BEES HEAR, ETC.? 


SOME GOOD IDEAS ON THE MATTER, 


J RIEND ROOT:—Will you allow me to make a 
comment on an article in GLEANINGS some | 
months ago about bees being dull in sight, 

and deaf? The following is from the Library of Uni- 

versal Knowledge: * Bees, like other hymenopterous 
insects, are extremely well provided with organs of 
sight, and evidently possess that sense in very great | 
perfection. Ta the front of the head they have two 
large eyes, the surface of each consisting of many 
hexagonal plates, which perhaps may not unaptly 
be likened to the object-glasses of so many tele- 
scopes; and the faculty which these insects certain- 
ly possess, of returning in a direct line to their hive 
or nest, from the utmost distances of their wander- 
ings, has been, with greatest probability, ascribed | 
to their power of sight. But besides these large | 
eyes, they have, like the rest of the hymenopterous 

order, three small eyes on the very top of their | 
heads, which are supposed to be intended to givea 
defensive vision upward from the cups of flowers. 

They are evidently, however, possessed of organs 

which enable them to guide their movements in the | 

dark as well as in the light —at least in the nest or 


fi 
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hive; and this power is generally ascribed to the r 


antenne which are sometimes supposed to be not 
merely delicate organs of touch, but organs of hear- 
ing, or of some special sense unknown to us. It is 
certain, that the social bees have some means of 
communicating with each other by means of their 
antenne; and that they avail themselves of these 
organs, both for the ordinary operations of the af- 
fairs of the hive, and for recognition of each other. 
There can be no doubt that bees possess, in a very 
high degree, the sense of smell; and their posses- 
sion of the sense of taste and hearing is almost 
equally unquestionable.” Gro. L. Kine. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE 


| ana this makes its use somewhat 


/not be kept right side 


| of climbing trees when we have 
| enough to reach them. 





Berlin Center, Mahoning Co., O., Jan. 5, 1882. 


SHEPARD 
SWAKMMING-Box,. 
RIEND §8., as you remember, puts a pole 
through the center, and then the box must be 
earried up the tree, if the bees are high, 
inconvenient. 
With my improvement, the bees may be removed 
while standing on the ground, and a ladderis not 
needed, Make the swarming-box according to 
f-iend Shepard’s description; viz., 8x8x16, and then, 
instead of putting a hole through it, use a frame 
| made as follows: Take two pieces of some light and 
firm wood, 24 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick; also two pieces 11 inches long and 3 wide, and 
mortise the ends of the one into the ends of the 24- 
inch pieces, and the other 9 inches from this toward 
the center. In the middie of the end-piece cut a 
square hole in the center for the pole (which will 
| keep it from turning), and bore a hole in the second. 


yw 
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SHEPARD-JONES SWARMING-BOX. 
Then fasten the swarming-box with two screws or 


| Small bolts at the other end of the frame (which will 
| allow it to turn freely), about 6 inches from the top 


of the box. You can now raise this box as you 
please, and it will always bein the position needed 


| in order to receive the bees when they are shaken 


down with another pole, to which a hook has been 
attached. Itisa very convenient arrangement, es- 


| pecially for the lady bee-kecpers. 


Rev. L. 8. JONES. 

Sonora, Muskingum Co., O., Dee. 14, 1881. 

Very good, friend J.; but as I understand 
the matter, the Shepard swarming-box need 
up. Our bees will at 
once crawl right up into the holes in the 
box, and cluster inside, no matter which 
side up it is presented to the clustering 
swarm, and we therefore need never think 
a pole long 
What has been the 
experience of others in regard to swarming- 


boxes ? 
~ > © @ 0 me 


CALIFORNIA ITEMS BY GALLUP. 
HAVE just been on a trip to Ventura county, 


visiting the bee-keepersin that vicinity. I had 
not seen my bees since last June, and I found 


| 


them in splendid condition; have sold out to Mr. 
James McIntyre, a young gentleman from Ontario, 
Canada, who is bound to try bee-keeping in Califor- 
nia. Bees arein far better condition in Ventura 
county than they are in Los Angelescounty, with but 


very few exceptions, so far as I know. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Given, of Hoopeston, Ill. 
He is stopping in Los Angeles City among the orange 
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groves, and his friends will be pleased to learn that 
his health is improving. The bee-keepersin Ven- | 
tura county wisely, J think, adopted a universal | 
frame for the entire county, and nearly every bee- 
keeper vies with his neighbor in keeping up with 
the improvements of the age, while in Los Angeles 
county, as a rule they are far behind. They bave all 
kinds of sized frames, and in many instances two or 
more sizes in the sume apiary,and many of them 
take no care to Italianize or improve their bees | 
whatever. 

Foul brood exists in the county to quite an extent. 
Taken all together, it is not an inviting fleld fora 
careful and interested eastern bee-keeper to visit; 
at all events, his first impressions are not of a very 
favorable nature. Then we have had no rain to 
amount to any thing in this part of the State, 
and that makes the bee-keepers blue, blue. Some | 
are hauling their bees down into the valleys, and | 
some are Jetting them starve where they are, and 
some few have kept their bees in such a condition 
that they are all right for anyemergency. Good for 
them! That corroborates what I have before said, 
that bees can be kept in such a condition that they 
will be self-supporting, even in our poorest seasons. 
Now, don’t say that Gallup has sold his bees because 
he got frightened; not by any means. I have sold 
them, rather than to move them nearly a hundred | 
miles. Mr. McIntyre wanted to purchase, and I 
wanted to sell; therefore we are both weil suited. 








DO BEES EVER VOID THEIR 
STATE? 

I had a copy of the Rural New-Yorker of Dec. dist, 
given to me bya friend. On page 379, Prof. A. J. 
Cook says: ‘*I have never found any support for 
the theory of the late Mr. Quinby, that bees excrete 
adry powder in winter.”” Somewhere away back, I 
think in the A. B. J., [corroborated that statement 
of Mr. Quinby’s; and now for the facts: In Lower 
Canada, 65 miles north of Vermont, where I first 
commenced bee-keeping, bees went into winter 
quar‘ers frequently as early as the 15th of October, 
and were confined to their hives constantly until the 
15th of April, fully six months. The weather would 
be eold and dry continually. Sometimes we had a 
January thaw,and a regular Canada thaw used to 
be, in old times, a fall of about two feet “f snow. 
The weather was constantly cold and dry, and the 
thermometer sometimes 40° below zero. Our bees 
were wintered on their suvamer stands, and I have 
frequently seen them, on their first flight, not even 
speck the snow. It was the mild open winters that 
gave us trouble in wintering, with dysentery. In 
the cold dry winters the comb cappings and dry 
powdery excrement would lic aninch high on the 
bottom-board, between each range of comb, in the 
spring. The bees would be small and very active at 
any time in winter, and never have their abdomens 
enlarged or distended with faecal matter as they do 
in Michigan, Ohio, or other mild climates. So you 
readily see, Mr. Editor, that Mr. Quinby’s theory has 
support. Whether that support is worth any thing 
is for your readers to determine. I always found 
more or less brood in good strong stocks after the 
middle of January. 

GALLUP'S IDEAS ON POLLEN. 

Old stocks that contained lots of pollen wintered 
invariably the best in our cold winters. Young 
stocks with newcomb, and but little pollen, if they 
wintered atall, came througa weak. Now! am not 


EXCREMENT IN A DRY 





contradicting the theory that pollen causes dysen- 
tery ina mild climate. I have stated facts. 
E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Jan. 9, 1882. 

We see, friend Gallup, that you think Mr. 
Quinby was right, but I don’t hardly see 
that you have “proved it. I have often 
noticed these piles of dust, but [ never could 
be quite satisfied that it was excrement that 
— part of this dust. A part of it is 
capping; some, clippings from old brown 
combs and cocoons, with other dirt. that 
drops down. Very likely a considerable 
part of it is dry excrement, but it has never 
been proven to my satisfaction. Did any 
one ever witness excrement passing from a 
bee, in the form of dry powder? I confess 
I should much prefer to have them adopt 
that way of doing, if I may be excused. 


a rl we Bar 
REVERSION, VARIATION, HEREDITY, 
ETC, 


A, R. ROOT:— You ask if you are right in draw- 
Mt ing the conclusion, that I claim that the 

crossing of two races gives fresh vigor to 
the cross for only a few generations, and that, to 
reach the best results from crossing the black bee 
with the Italian, we must keep on importing fresh 
stock, and also preserve pure black bees to cross 
with. If we do not wish to do this, keep both races 
separate. 

The increase in size and vigor is not apparent aft- 
er one or two crosses have been made; but, on the 
other hand, we have decrease in size, and diversity 
in form and color, for several generations, until the 
two races have become blended, if bred inter ge; or, 
if crossed continuously with blood of the same race, 
until the blood of the pure animal predominates 
sulliciently to produce uniformity. The probable 
eause of this is the latent tendency to revert back to 
the original type race, which, being doubled by 
uniting two races, predominates over all other ten- 
dencies. The tedious process of arriving, in most 
eases, at nothing better, if as good,as we had at 
first, should lead to extreme caution in crossing dif- 
ferent races. The attainment of some desirable end, 


| not likely to be reached by continuous breeding of 


one race, such as the lengthening of the tongue of 
the honey-bee, for instance, is most likely to be 
reached by variation, produced by crossing several 
races; and, once reached, can be permanently 
fixed by in-and-in breeding. Animals have a won- 
derful power of transmitting peculiarities of charac- 
ter and form to their offspring. I once purchased a 
heifer that had the habit of resting her head upon 
stumps and logs for several minutes at atime, This 
habit, so trifling and peculiar, was transmitted to 
her offspring for several generations. In-and-in 
breeding would doubtless have fixed this character- 
istic permanently. 

To arrive at uniformity in color, form, and dispo- 
sition, in-and-in breeding is resorted to by the most 
skillful breeders of stock inthecountry. An animal 
once mated to another not of the same race, is re- 
jected as not fit to breed from, because rendered im- 
pure by inoculating and fetal circulation. Great 
skil!, and refinement of judgment, are used in mat- 
ing the animals, that the desired results may be 
reached. To overcome the bad effects of in-and-in 
breeding, they resort to the following process: 
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They divide their herds, and by change of food and 
surrounding conditions, and different treatment, 
constitutional changes are produced, obviating the 
necessity of adding blood of. a different strain to 
maintain constitutional vigor. Mingling the blood 
of members of the same race, not of the same char- 
acteristics, results in injury o° the same kind, 
though lessin degree, as results from mingling the 
blood of two races; viz., diversity in color, disposi- 
tion, and form. In-and-in breeding does not gener- 
ate disease; it augments the good and bad qualities 
inherent in a race, and those inheriting undersirable 
qualities, should be removed. Ina state of nature, 
such animals are removed by natural selection, and 
distinct races are formed by in-and-in breeding cx- 
clusively; therefore it is not necessary to import 


bees from a distant country to maintain constitu- 


tional vigor. 

The utter impossibility of keeping a race of bees 
pure, when bees of another race are in proximity, is 
known to all apiarians. Many who have carefully 
tested the Dzierzon Theory, observing the results 
with unbiased minds, have been forced to conclude 
that, however true it may be in theory, it is false in 
practice. Acting upon this conclusion, and reason- 
ing from analogy, let them adopt, as a guide, the 
rules that govern the conscientious stock-breeder; 


let them obtain queens of known purity, and pos- | 
sessed of allthe desirable qualities common to the 
race; let them continue to introduce blood of tbe | 


same strain, the nearer akin the better, if raised un- 
der dissimilar conditions of climate and surround- 
ings; let them breed from their best stocks, in-and- 
in, if possessed of superior excellence, and remove 
such as are inferior, and they will not see their api- 


aries hopelessly stocked with hybrids, nor deterior- | 


ating in quality, but improving from day to day, as 
long as the sytem is continued. 


DISSEMINATION OF ERROR; THE DZIERZON THEORY. 

I have for years looked upen the dissemination 
and inculeation of the “ Dzierzon Theory,’’ by the 
bee journals, as approaching closely to criminality, 
and as justifiable only upon the ground of constitu- 
tional inadaptability to see the truth. When I 
wrote touching the subject, that part of the article 
would be suppressed or misunderstood. I drew the 
conclusion, that people sometimes form their opin- 
ions to agree with their moneyed intcrests, and that 
they will defend them with more pertinacity than 
any thing else. This does not hold true with stock- 
breeders. They have, from time out of mind, incul- 
cated the doctrine of inoculation and foetal circula- 
tion; and the great Darwin has collected a summary 
of facts, to show their truth. Why should not the 
apiarian be as familiar with these truths as others? 
If the queen-breeder ivsists that the ‘* Dzierzon The- 
ory’’ holds true in practice, and the duped purchaser 
knows by experience that it does not, but remains 
silent on the subject, fearing that some one will be 
offended if the truth is told, the credulous still con- 
tinuing to mingle the blood of the different races 
unwittingly, until the tainted blood is extensively 
disseminated, the task of eradicating it will become 
hopeless; and he who allows the error to prevail by 
default, will be as guilty as he who is actuated by 
mercenary motives. JEROME WILTSE, 

Falls City, Nebraska. 

A little more charity, friend W. The 
Dzierzon Theory has stood so long and so 
well, and has been so fully corroborated by 


the experience of many candid and careful 
observers, I think we editors are justified in 
feeling a little suspicious of one who runs 
full tilt against it. Especially is this the 
case since beginners so invariably say they 
don’t believe it because it is ‘against reason,” 
etc., only to takait all back when they get 
| alittle older. Of course, friend W., we can 
/not put you with this class. When an old 
, and searred (?) veteran suys he don’t believe 
| the Dzierzon Theory, he certainly ought to 
_beentitled to a hearing. I presume friend 
Jones, on his islands, can pretty easily test 
| the matter beyond mistake. Friend Jones, 
| will you please stand up and tell us what 
| you know from practical experience, about 
, drones from queens impurely mated? 
| Here isa fact for you: We have a cat at 
, our house, that springs up and turns the 
| door-knobs with her paws. His mother has 
always done the same thing, yet the kitten 
was taken away before it was old enough to 
| learn any a and never commenced the 
| trick until well along in years. Does not 
| his Tr 

in his moth 





extend back, as it were, to events 
er’s life, before he was born? 


> $96 <—____- 


DRONES; COLOR, ETC. 


SOME HINTS FROM FRIEND ALLEY IN REGARD TO 
QUEEN-REARING. 


‘ HAT influence has the drone upon the prog- 
Wy eny of young queens? or,in other words,does 

the color of the malic bee have any thing to 
do with the worker or royal progeny? I judge, by 
some remarks made by the editor in a late number 
of GLEANINGS, that he would say no. Myexperience 
with the Italians causes me tosay yes. In selecting 
the colony for drones to fertilize my young queens, 
Iam careful to get one that has a queen that pro- 
duces beautifully colored drones. While all queens 
fertilized by well-marked drones do not produce all 
handsome queens and worker bees, they should be 
nevertheless selected with that purpose in view, 
provided one desires to keep up his stock to its high- 
est standard of purity, as this desirable quality can 
not be maintained by helter-skelter breeding. 

I have never made it a practice to use the drones 
from more than one hive at any one time. When I 
do this, and use the eggs from only one particular 
queen to raise queens from, then I know what I am 
sending out for queens. I find, so far as I have ob- 
served, that the peculiar characteristic of the male 
generally shows itself in the offspring of all animal 
life. Ihave had something to do with the raising of 
swine, pigeons, and fowls. Last yearI raised a fine 
lot of pigs; the mother of them was as black as a 
coal, and the father was solid white. Out of a litter 
of eleven pigs, 9 were solid white, and 2 were black 
and white. In pigeons,I find that the young fe- 
males are marked like the male bird, and the young 
males like the mother. My experience is, that if a 
dark queen is fertilized by a yellow drone, her royal 
progeny will be quite handsome, while the drones 
from such a queen will be quite dark. Hence the 
importance of selecting handsome drones for qucen- 
rearing. Our young queen-raisers should bear this 
in mind, and make a note of it. Friend Root made 
this remark to a correspondent who inquired about 
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this very thing: ‘‘ Never mind about the color of the | slabbed out a piece, and took out the honey and 


drone;’’ we must mind about the color of the drones, 
or our pure and beautiful Italian bees will soon run 
out. 

I took the precaution last fall to test several 
queens for drones to use the coming season; have 
always made it a point not to let the drones from 
any hive in my yard fertilize my young queens. I 
keep only those stocks at home, however, that I | 
wantto use for this purpose. All my queens are 
raised in one yard, but not fertilized in one yard by 
any means. Last season I ran 4 queen-yards, and 
four.d ita job of no small dimensions, to make all | 
run right and keep them supplied witb drones of the 
right stamp. | 

There is one poi:t suggested in the above, that I | 
will not touch upon. Probably some of your sharp | 
readers will pick it up, and that will open up this | 
subject still further. 

During all my experience, I think I never had a 
queen that would produce handsome queens and | 
drones too. How have other dealers found this? I | 
have raised thousands of queens from one mother, 
and not 100 drones. Those that I did raise were | 
poorly marked. Ido not breed “in and in,” and | 
would not use the drones from the queen I am rais- 
ing queens from, even should they be very handsome. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Essex Co., Mas3., Jan. 4, 1882. 


If you will excuse me, friend Alley, it was | 
only in regard to testing the purity of queens | 
that I said, ‘* Pay no attention to the color of | 
the drones.”’ And, by the way, suppose we 
‘an get nicer-marked bees by having hand- 
some drones; all we shall accomplish is col- 
or, Which is of small moment compared with 
honey-gathering qualities ; and I really don’t 
know just now how we are going to tell good 
drones from lazy ones. They are mostly all 
lazy in “our parts.”’ We can have them 
raised from queens whose bees are extra 
workers, it is true; and will not this be 
more desirable than color ? 
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TAKING BEES OUT OF A TREE, ETC. 


A NOVEL PLAN FOR DOING IT. 


AM going tp tell you a little about my bee-keep- 
cI ing. In 1880 I found 2 swarms in the woods. I 
~~ was afraid to cut the tree, for fear of getting in 
trouble; so [climbed it and sounded it in order to 
find out how far it was hollow. I stopped up the 
hole in the morning early, so as to get them all, then 
took a two-inch auger, and bored a hole at the upper 
end of the hollow of the tree. Then I took a pin, 
about 8 inches long, made it to fit the hole, and then 
drove it in the hole, and made an inch hole through 
this pin, so as to make a passage for the bees to 
come out. I took alight box, about a foot square, 
bored a hole in it with a two-inch auger, made an 
air-hole in the box to allow them air; bored another 
hole about the bottom of the hollow, then blew in 
smoke. The smoke crowded them to the top, and 
they went into it. One of them was up 30 feet. I 
took a line and drew the tools up with it. After the 
bees were in the box I lowered them down, then 





new. 


| comb; took them home, hived them, and increased 


them to4that summer. When I put them into win- 
ter quarters there were 2 good ones and 2 poor ones; 
the latter had their hive half filled with comb and 
honey, but they wintered safely, without any divi- 
sion-board or protection. 

I winter my bees in the cellar; prefer it to out- 
door wintering. In 1881 I increased those 4 to 13 
natural swarms; sold about $10.00 worth of honey, 
and used it for the table all through the summer. 
The 13 are in fair condition. If they come through 
safe I will allow them to swarm once only. The dol- 
lar queen I purchased of you isa good layer. She 
has her hive full of bees from top to bottom. She is 
the best layer in the lot, but not as large as some of 
my black queens. They are pure Italians, accord- 
ing to the descriptions of the A BC. 

We are very thankful for the good you have done 
us, and wish you great success. If you ever come 


around here, come and see us. 
PAUL SCHLAGEL. 


Victor, Wright Co., Minn., Jan. 16, 1882. 


Very good, friend S. So far as I know, 
your plan for drumming the bees out of a 
tree, through a hollow pin, into a box, is 
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DOOLITTLE’S NEIGHBOR. 


INTRODUCTION, BY THE GENTLEMAN HIMSELF. 


Slam an entire stranger to you and yours, I 
A think I may, with profit, use the above cap- 
= tion. I was 28 years old yesterday; have been 
a farmer forthe last eight years, and for the last 
four kept bees ina small way. I have at present 12 
full stocks and 2 nuclei which I am trying as an ex- 
periment to winter on four frames. My bees are 
allin the cellar. The first year, I bought 3 colonies, 
I let them do about as they chose, my people telling 
meif I did not stop handling them I would spoil 
them. Well, they increased to 9, and made me about 
50 lbs. in sections, of the nicest basswood honey. But 


| the winter carried me back below where I started. 
| The dysentery killed all but one queen and about a 


quart of bees. Then how I did go for G. M. Doolittle 
and N. N. Betsinger with questions! By the way, 
my place is but 3 or 3'4 miles from Mr. D., and he 
has always helped me all he could, as I believe he 
does every one. 

Well, Mr. Doolittle gave me queen-cells from his 
very best queen, the one that gave him the largest 
yield. By using my old comb, I built up to four fair 
stocks, all having queens as above mentioned, and 
three out of the four mated all right. This time I 
put my bees in the cellar, and let them alone until 
soft maple was in blossom, and lost none. I believe 
they were stronger in spring than in fall. The next 
summer I increased to 6, and made considerable box 
honey, all the while keeping up my study with Mr. 
Doolittle. Last winter I lost one and doubled back 
to four, and made $17.50 per colony, counting my 
increase (8 stocks) at $4.00 per colony; my two nu- 
cleus stocks I won't call any thing, I guess, though 
they may winter. I did not double them, partly be- 
cause each had a pure queen. But I guess this is 
sufficient for an introduction. 

C. M. GOODSPEED. 


Thorn Hill, Onondaga Co., N. Y., Jan., 1882. 
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Heads of Grain. 


From Different Fields. 
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HONEY FROM THE OAK. 

if NOTICE that you would like to see or know 
] something of live onk, or the honey it bears. 
=~ Well, in the first place, live oak would not grow 
in your part of the country, for it is an evergreen 


tree, and at present in its glory, dark green, and | 


Oyster Creek bottom, its native soil, it looks beauti- 
ful. About the little oak-bails that have the honey: 
I think they come on the leaf on almost all oaks, but 
I believe that only live-oak balls have honey. The 
balis are all dry now, but I will send you some next 
year, and also some acorns. 
growth; size, from a whipstock to 24 feet in circum- 
ference; may be more have balls on, but i have seen 
only the above. Weather is warm; bees are work- 
ing on mustard and peach-blossoms. J. W. Ross. 

Velasco, Brazoria Co., Texas, Dec. 12, 1881. 

WAX SHEETS, OR SHEET WAX. 

The next demand is going to be for beeswax in the 
sheet—fdn. in the flat. It is compact, solid, Cheap 
freights, and safe transportation. Piecase state at 
what price you can furnish shects of 10 and 7 square 
feet to the pound, boxed on cars at Medina. Please 
state price of wax and of sheeting, separately. 
may get wax at less rates than you do, and prefer to 
supply the wax. JAS. HEDDON, 

Dowagiac, Cass Co., Mich., Jan. 4, 1881. 

I should say, about 34 cts. for sheets 7 sq. 


ft. per 1b., and 5 cts. for 10 ft. per Ib., or, as | 
a general rule, + as many cents per Ib. as | 


there are sq. ft. to the pound in the wax 
sheets. 


from 21 to 24. I have left this margin be- 
cause the wax, as it usually comes to us, is 


much of it not only unfit to sheet, but unfit | 


I might return or refuse to pay for | the north side facing north, where the sun shined 


to sell. 
dirty wax ; but as either course makes hard 
feelings we have put the price low, and then 


when we get a choice lot the owner never | 
feels bad when we pay him a little more than | 


we advertise. ‘those who buy wax of us 
seldom like to take such as comes from the 
market without being selected. ‘The prices 
given include boxing, but not paper between 
the sheets. If it should break 


want to be held responsible. 
COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY OF WORKER BEES, 
AGAIN. 

We think that friend March has given us some 
facts in regard to the longevity of bees that can not 
be well over-estimated, and I would just say, in sup- 
port of his theory, that our attention was called to 
this fact in 1878, by 2 colonics in our apiary, stand- 
ing side by side. Queens were relatively prolific 
alike, yet one gave 30 Ibs. and 1 colony; the other, 
300 Ibs., and alsol colony. The one that gave 300 
lbs. surplus had an unusual number of old bald- 
headed veterans going out to the fields. They were 
the remark of all bee-keepers who saw them. In 
that fall, two-thirds of our honey came from that 
strain of bees, although they number but one-third 
of our colonies. Again, this fall of 1881 our most 


. . | 
But said tree is of slow | 


this section. 


We. 


after they were taken out. 
| for the chaff. 
| and lots of rain. 


It will be observed, that our selling | 
price for wax is 27 ¢., although we pay only | 
| experience of others. 


| about dying. 
y shipping | 
or handling in cold weather, I should not | 


| breeding a little. 





profitable colonies were those that had the largest 

number of slick-headed bees. These old veterans 

are the glory of any apiary. E. T. FOGLE. 
Hartsville, Ind., Jan. 7, 1882. 


DOWN TO NOTHING, AND UP AGAIN. 

1 send you my first report. I commenced bee- 
keeping when 1 was 19 years of age, in 1878. In the 
fall of 1880 I had 112 swarms of bees. 1 had very bad 
luck with them, and also moved from Ohbio up here 
to Michigan very late in the fal’. I came out last 
spring without alive bee. 1 bad good luck in find- 
ing a man here who had 10 swarms in old box hives, 
5 of them very weak. I bought one small swarm, 
and engaged all the increase of the rest. From 
them I now have 40 swarms, and have taken from 
them 2000 Ibs. of honey. The small swarm that I 
bought first gave me 3 swarms increase, and from it 
and its increase I took 355 lbs. of honey. The buck- 
wheat tlow was almost a failure from drought. My 
bees are ail packed in chaff. JAY N. HARRIS, 

St. Louis, Gratiot Co., Mich., Jan. 6, 1882. 


CHAFF HIVES V8. CELLARS. 
I gucss I must tell you something about bees in 
The past summer was a splendid one 
for bees. Those wintered in chaff hives have done 
well, though last winter was the coldest ever known 
in this country. The mercury stood for nearly a 
week at atime 30° below zero. I had 20 outin the 
chaff hives, and 18 in the cellar; lost none in the 
chaff; think I lost 7 that were winutered in the cellar 
So you see I shall goin 
We are haviug very warm weather, 
O. R. MUNSON, 

Meredith, Delaware Co., N. Y., Dee. 29, 1881. 


IN THE SUN OR IN THE SHADE FOR WINTER. 
Mrs. D. A. Donnelley, on page 38, Jan. GLEANINGS, 
nusks this question, and you, friend Root, ask for the 
That strikes me I haveit. [ 
kept bees for four years under a shed in two rows, 
one row on south side facing south, and the one in 


on them only a little while in the morning, and I no- 
ticed every winter that bees died worse on the north 
side than on the south. They spring-dwindled 
worse; they never gathered as much honey, nor 


| built up as fast in summer, and finally, last winter, 


they were all dead before the south-siders thought 
Give me sunshine in ** mine.’ 
Allendale, LiL, Jan. 9, 1882. J. COPEUAND. 


RAISING BROOD IN WINTER, ETC. 

Our bees are wintering well so far. One colony is 
Went into winter in 1880 with 14; 
came out with same number, but 6 queenless; 5 of 
them from unknown cause. One was killed bya 
Stray virgin queen. They made about 25) lbs. comb 
honey, and increased to 20 colonies, with stores 
enough to winter. We have only three basswood- 
trees within the flight of our bees. The clovers are 
our main hope for honey; fall pasturage not very 
good. 

Nov. 8, 188], a small colony of black bees came 
here from somewhere, and clustered on the garden 
fence. I got them into a box, and put them in with 
a queenless colony that was nearly gone, having 
been queenless since Jwne 15th. I tried four 
times to get them to raise a queen, but they got lost 


| every time. They are all right now,if there are 
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only bees enough to keep from freezing. They are | nothing of the bees. Who would want flies 


the ones that are breeding now; but Idon’t know 
just how much brood they have. 
GREEN R. SHLRER. 

Adamsville, Musk'm Co., O., Dee. 31, 1881. 

Keep them raising brood, friend 8., by 
giving them candy made of granulated su- 
gar,and it may prove the best stock you 
have. Although brood-rearing in winter 


seems sometimes to make trouble, it is by 
no means always the case, as many reports 
in our back volumes show. 


RAPE AS A HONEY-PLANT. 
The pound of rape seed I got of you came up very 

well. The weather was too dry for it to do as well 

as it might nave done. I got from 15 to 20 Ibs. of 

seed from the one pound. The bees were very busy 

on it while it wasin bloom. What will you pay per 

pound for seed? JOHN C. BOWMAN. 
North Lima, Mahoning Co., 0., Dec. 26, 1881. 


Weare-glad to know that some of see | 
e | 


rape seed we sent out last season grew. 


and fly-specks around fruit, or on the pack- 
| ages containing fruit to be sent to market ? 
| In regard to bees on the fruit while on the 
| Vines, the following from the American Ag- 
| riculturist for Jan. would seem to imply that 
| bees are certainly not the only enemy the 
grape-grower has to contend with :— 

BIRDS AND GrRAPEs.—C. Lauppe, Champaign Co., 
Ohio, has much trouble with the birds, which des- 
troy his grapes. The robin, the eat-bird, and the 
jay, do much mischief ; but the oriole is the worst 
enemy, as it cuts a hole in the berry to get at the 
juice, and one will soon injure all the fruit on the 
vine, while the otbers take the whole berry and soon 
get their fill. Mr. L. has had the best success in the 
use of small steel traps, which he baits with some 
blue variety, such as the Ives. He does not care to 
| catch the birds, as the snapping of the trap scares 
| them away. Though Mr. L. has upward of 70 varie- 
| ties, he says, if confined to a single variety, it would 

be the Concord, 


Well, do you not think it likely that the 
bees would be accused of mischief, if they 
| should happen to follow after the work of 
the birds, as described above? 





are going to make our greenhouse tell us| 


this season all 
sell, so as to take na more such risks. 
The winter rape, mentioned in former num- 
bers, is, at this date, looking beautifully 
rank and green, and we have great hopes 
now that we can raise winter rape here with- 
out trouble. At present, we could pay about 
5 ets. per lb. for good clean fresh seed deliv- 
ered here. 


CELLARS VS. OUTDOOR WINTERING IN CANADA. 

Bees did well in this vicinity, this season. Several 
apiarians wintered in cellars and bee-houses with 
but about five per cent loss. Those who wintered 
outdoors lost an average of 90 per cent. Above- 
mentioned cellars and houses are so constructed 
that an even temperature of 40 to 48° F. can be main- 
tained, and have a complete change of air, free from 
malarial dampness, every six to nine hours. The 
honey flow lasted about six weeks, with best bass- 
wood flow known in many years. The increase is 
about an average of 100 per cent, with about an av- 
erage of 100 Ibs. of honey to the original stock, 
which, from fair to good prices, helped to balance 
losses of last winter. Bees are principally put 
away in cellars and houses for the present winter, 
and so far are doing well. As the new year is with- 
in about three hours “ drive,’’ we will wish you and 
your many readers a very happy new year. 


J. E. Friva. 
Burgessville, Ont., Can., Dec. 31, 1881. 


BEES AND GRAPES. SEE P. 547, NOV. NO. 

The bees do not injure the grapes, but they are a 
nuisance. It is often an inconvenience to have the 
fruit-rooms closed, and the grape-packers have to 
work almost inaswarm of bees. I think they are 
very patient to say as little as they do. 

Brocton, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1882. M. SDMONS. 

Thanks, my friend. In such acase as you 
mention, I would by all means furnish wire 
cloth to cover the windows, and put it on 
too. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
keep the bees out of any kind of a covered 
structure, such as acider-mill, or fruit-house 
of any kind, by the use of wire cloth. I be- 
lieve the best establishments of the kind do 
use wire cloth to keep the flies out, to say 


about all the seeds we)! 


TELLING OF GREAT HONEY YIELDS, ETC. 

I see in the Jan. No. of GLEANINGS, page 33, Juno, 
La Porte, Iowa, saysif he had a large yield of honey 
he would be afraid to tell of it. I don’t see why he 
should be. I think one need not be afraid to tell the 
truth. I wish friend Juno had been in my apiary 
this summer, and seen me take off the boxes of hon- 
ey, and my wife and daughter carrying them into 
the house. Perhaps he would have been as aston- 
ished as an old fogy visitor I had one day was when 
I took from the hives 54 boxes of 2 Ibs. each, and 36 
boxes of 1 lb. each, and extracted from one hive 126 
Ibs. Still, 1 think no one was more astonished at my 
crop than myself, and I too sometimes wondered if 
it didn’t *‘rain honey.” H. NEWHAUS. 

Burlington, Wis., Jan. 10, 1882. 

You are right, I think, friend N.:; for those 
who have read our journals do know that 
honey comes at times almost as if it rained 
down. Again. we are all on such friendly 
terms here in the journal, that I believe few. 
if any, are so uncharitable as to doubt what 
another communicates, without some very 
good reason. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS BY LETTING THE BEES EAT 
THROUGH THE CANDY, 

I bought 2 queens of you last summer. I have felt 

ever since that [ ought to tell you how I introduced 
the first one. It had candy; no water in cage; bees 
| clean and lively. Instead of taking out frames, 
| spiking on combs to have them gnawed through, 
| and the same to get the cage out again, I just slip 
the tin back enough to show a part of the candy in 
the hole; turn it down on the top of the frames, and 
let the bees work through the candy. The second 
queen, with bottles of water, was a little daubed. 


F. GRAVES. 
Onarga, Iroqouis Co., Ill., Jan. 2, 1882. 





MY REPORT FOR 1881. 

Commenced the season with 28 swarms, 20 good 
and 8 light; increased to 70, and took 1500 Ibs. honey 
—1150 lbs. comb, the rest extracted. Lost last win- 
ter 130 swarms, nicely packed with chaff, on summer 
stands. The 28 saved were in the cellar from about 
Noy. 15, 1880, to April 20, 1881. Chaff packing on 
summer stands will do in an ope winter like the 
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present one, but won’t do at all such as last in this 
section. An experience of 20 years has satisfied me 
that a cellar is the only safe place to winter bees in 
this climate. A good swarm in a proper cellar, 
packed with chaff above the brood-chamber, and 
raised from bottom-board on inch blocks, with tem- 
perature 40°, will winter 99 times in 100. 
G. T. WHEELER. 
Mexico, Oswego Co., N. Y., Jan. 11, 1882. 
Now, are you sure they would not winter 


outside, friend W., with the large amount of | 


ventilation you have mentioned in your con- 
cluding clause? Also, will they winter well 
in the cellar during an open winter like this? 
If not, I presume we bad better put half in- 
to the cellar, and the other half out, as has 
been suggested. 


SKUNK CABBAGE, AGAIN. 

Friend Doolittle, in his remarks about skunk cab- 
bage, on page 587, GLEANINGS, does not do it justice. 
He says it has a tiny ball and produces only pollen. 
This is a mistake, or his kind of skunk cabbage is 
different from that in this country. The ball, or 
bloom-bud, is from 3 to 7 inches in length, and from 
1to2inches in diameter; and as the sheath opens 
wide, and is not in any way attached to the bud- 
stock, a bee can not roll around init. I have seen 
as high as adozen bees on one bloom at the same 


After having sweetened your coffee just 
right, put some maple molasses on your 
buckwheat cakes, and you will find your 
coffee has apparently lost its sweetness. Try 
samples of syrups of commerce, largely 
adulterated with glucose, and your coffee 
will not be injured at all, because glucose 
has so little sweetening power compared 
with cane sugar. If you try honey and ma- 
oe molasses in the same way, you will find 
oney has not nearly the sweetening power 





of the molasses, and this shows why honey 


. 


is not profitable for cooking purposes. 





THE “LONG IDEA” HIVE; ONE FRIEND WHO STICKS 
H TO IT STILL. 
Iam one of your oldest subscribers, and have read 
GLEANINGS from its infancy, and have tried to fol- 
| low you perhaps a little too closely. I came near de- 
| serting last spring, however, and denouncing Mr. 
Townley for ever inventing chaff for bees, when we 
| found it was not sufficient protection for sucha cold 
winter. Our bees are mostly in the cellar now, and 
| I wish they had been left on the summer stand, for 
| we are having a very warm December (the mercury 
| indicated 52° in the shade to-day), and it is some 
| trouble to keep them quiet; so after all I believe 
| you were about right when, on page 273. vol. 4, you 
gave us the first description of a chaff hive. But I 


time, gathering honey and pollen. I have examined | ™ust say, I can not learn to like the Langstroth 
many bees from these blooms with well-filied sacks. | frame, and I have tried hard. Bees winter just as 


I have also seen the bees gathering honey off these | Well inthem, I know from experience; but there is 
flowers without filling these baskets with pollen. | 2° bive that suits meas well as the long Standard or 


The leaves of this plant are from 2 to 4 ft. long; oft- | Adair hive you advocated a few years ago. We had 


en 4or5 blooms come up from one plant; one bud 
is in bloom about 2 weeks; when the bloom is shed 
it leaves a beautiful cone resembling a pine-apple, 
and retains its beauty about two months, when it 
ripens, and the seeds shell off, leaving a cob-like 
stem. 
good one. 

Waldport, Benton Co., Oregon, Dec. 


ADULTERATION OF WHITE SUGAR, ETC. 


W. E. McWILLI. 
27, 1881. 


whe 


I bought some white sugar from a respectable 
firm in Springfielc, at 10 cts. per lb., and on examin- | 
ation I found it to taste and compare exactly with | 
some A coffee and grape sugar, equal quantities, | 


mixed by myself. What will come next? Are not 
some of those big yields of honey made in this way? 
JOSEPH GARST. 
Springfield, Clarke Co., O., Jan. 12, 1882. 


If you bought the sugar from a respectable 
firm, friend C., by all means go back and in- 
form them, that they may inform the parties 
from whom they bought, and have the fraud 
we at once. I do not believe any great 
yields of honey are made from such sugar ; 
but still, it might perhaps be, if we have 
bee-men bad enough to undertake it. Buy 
only granulated sugar, and you are safe. 
While Prof. Cook was here he suggested a 
way of testing the sweetening powers of su- 

ar. Those who drink coffee generally know 

10w large a spoonful it takes to bring the 
degree of sweetness they prefer; well, let 
them try pure granulated; if they have not 
been used to sugar as good as this, they will 
probably get it too sweet. After they have 
determined how much it needs, try the 
cheaper sugars, and you can in this way tell 
which sugar is the cheapest to use. Again: 


It isa honey-plant, beyond question, and a | 


| the best part of our buildings burned the 4th of last 
May, and we were so pressed with work that someof 
| our swarms were allowed to fill tose long hives, and 
| then a half-story, or tier of sections, was placed on 
| top, and they filed them, and did not swarm. This 
| ig on the same principle as D. A. Jones’s hive, only 
| the entrance is in the side of his. If we do not want 
| SO much extracted honey, we can use side-storing 
| sections, and then we will have the Doolittle system, 
} ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ont., Can., Dec. 22, 1881. 
MELTING WAX BY STEAM. 

Will you please describe to us how you have your 
| tank fixed for heating and keeping wax at the right 
|} temperature? We want to heat by steam, and 
| would like your advice as to how to do so. How 
large should the tank be, so we could dip ali day? 

Kenton, O., Jan. 13, 1882. Smith & SMITH. 


We use now nothing but our ordinary ex- 
tractor-cans for both the dipping and melt- 
ing boilers—the 17-inch tall cans, such as 
we use for Langstroth frames. The wax is 
kept hot by a coil of gas-pipe in the bottom 
of the tanks. This coil of pipe we made 
cheaply by taking a piece of gas-pipe, 2 out- 
side, and getting our blacksmith to coil it in 
a flat coil, by repeated heating. The coils 
are about an inch apart; and when placed 
in the can, one end rises from the center, 
and the other from the outside of the coil. 
| After the pipe passes through both of the 
tin cans, or boilers, it goes outside the build- 
ing. and blows the condensed steam out in- 
to the air. A globe valve regulates the 
amount of steam let on, so as to control the 
heat of the wax, to the fraction of a degree. 
The boiler in which the wax is melted has 
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two of the ordinary honey-gates in it. The | 
usual one at the bottom is for drawing off | 
the impurities that settle, while one about 
six inches higher up draws the clean wax | 
into the dipping boiler, which sets rigut un- | 
der this gate. The melting-can is right up 
against the wax-bin, so no wax is ae 
on the floor in the almost constant replen- | 
ishing needed. If your tinner and black- 
smith can not make them for you we will | 
furnish the whole outfit for $25.00, The- 
pipes must be tinned, or covered with tin, | 
where submerged in the wax, or the wax will | 
be colored by them. 


HONEY FROM CORN. 

Friend Oren says, “I do not believe that honey is 
ever gathered from the tassels, or the male organs, | 
of corn.’’ Now, that may be so; but who is it that | 
has not seen grains of corn on the tassel? If there 
is not female bloom on the tassel, how can that be? | 
I have seen bees gather honey from corn-tassel, and | 
friend Root will not need his microscope if he gets 
out early (as he generally does) to see the bees gath- 
er hovey fromcorn. I think it is secreted only at 
night, like the buckwheat. It isa fact not to be dis- | 
puted, that corn-tassel does yield honey —some years , 
more than others, and that there is female bloom on 
the tassel. ‘* But,” says one, ‘‘that is a freak of 
nature.”’ Now I believe (others to the contrary not- | 
withstanding), that there is female bloom on the 
tassel; but with undeveloped organs of generation; | 
and only in case of freaks of nature do these organs 
become impregnated, and that said bloom yields | 
honey, to a greater or less extent, as the case may 
be. I think yellow corn yields more honey than | 
white corn; and in a dry year it seems to yield more | 
than a wet year. I have good reason to believe that | 
my bees, Italians, almost made a living from it this | 
last dry spel, till Spanish needle came, for, on ac- | 
count of the dry weather, the corn was very irregu- 
lar in sending up tassels, which seemed to be a prov- 
idential circumstance. Now, if there is one kind of | 
corn that will yield more honey than another, let’s | 


| ment. 


that last winter was a hard one, and nearly every- 
body’s bees froze to death. My success with bees 
was put into the papers, and peopl? who had lost all 
their bees came to see me. They asked me how I 
savedthem. I told them that I read GLEANINGS, 
and I would go right straight to my little drawer 


' and hand them one, and tell them to take it home 


and read it,and keepit, and then they could tell 


| more about bees than I could. I also sold between 


50 and 100 lbs. of boney, at 20 cents. My bees are 
hybrids. B. F. BARR. 

Flaglers, Marion Co., Ia., Dec. 20, 1881. 

NOT OUT OF THE WOODS YET. 

[am not out of the woods yet by about 2 months, 
but I think I will ‘‘holler’’ alittle anyway. I have 
50 hives of bees, all in L. hives, on their summer 
stands, or, rather, in rows, with plank nailed close- 


| ly together, and placed at the west side, leaving a 


space of 4 or 5 inches, which I have filied with dry 
sawdust, and covered nicely, save one. 
NOISE AND DISTURBANCE IN WINTERING, 

I built a hexagonal house, 12 ft. to the side and 22 
ft. bigh. I use the lower room for a work-shop, and 
the upper for a band-room. There are 15 members, 
and we have 13 horns and 2 drums, so you see we 
can make quite a noise; well, I put one hive of bees, 


| that weighed 46 lbs., into this room, with the en- 
| trance on the outside of the building, for an experi- 


I had an idea the noise from the band would 
kill them, and so it has, or nearly so. After they 


| had been there 60 days I examined them and found 
| about 5 lbs. of honey, and about 1 pt. of bees. When 
| it was warm enough for them to fly they would dis- 


charge their feces on the house so badly they would 
nearly ruin the white paint. On examining those 
put away first mentioned, I found them as nice and 
dry as I could wish for, and [don’t think they had 
consumed over 5 lbs. of honey to the hive. I write 
this to show beginners the danger of making noise 
about bees in winter. J. F. Kiaut. 
Poseyville, Posey Co., Ind., Jan. 11, 1882. 


Let us draw conclusions slowly, friend K. 


have it. Perhaps friend Oren is like one of my, Although the noise has probably injured 
neighbors, who says, ‘The drones lay the eggs.” | them, it is not really certain they would not 


Now I have been three years trying to convince him 


of his error, and I have failed. 
GEO, W. STITES. 
Spring Btation, Spencer Co., Ind. 


Gently, friend S. 


haven’t acfually seen honey on the corn, and 
that is the point friend Oren wants brought 
out. If there is ge in the corn, it should 
be seen and tasted, like the honey from clo- 
ver and other plants; but I must confess, I 
have so far been unable to findany, although 
the bees were very bus 
pollen. The sweetest 

ever found comes from our Mammoth sweet 
corn ; and 4s bees are always busy on it, it 
looks probable that they may get honey, or a 


very sweet pollen. How about the latter) 


idea ? 


CHAFF HIVES; ANOTHER GOOD REPORT. 
Last spring I had 4 stands of bees that I brought 
w'th me, packed in chaff, just as your book says. 


They took to swarming, and kept on till I had 20 


new swarms and the 4 old ones, and one I caught in 
the woods made me 25 colonies. Now don’t forget 


You think bees get. 
honey from corn; but, if I am correct, you | 


when getting the. 
tied corn we have. 


‘have done just as badly in such a room if it 
, had not been for the band. 


“ PROPOLIS DAUBERS.” 

I have a dollar queen (hybrid at that) from D.S8. 
Given, that is wonderfully prolific. Her colony gave 
| me the most honey last summer of any; but I never 
| saw such persistent propolis daubers in my life. I 
| am sure I earned every pound of honey I got from 

them. She would just suit your cheap hives (see 
| your advice to friend Ballou, page 141, 1881). 
GUM-TREES. 
Can some of our Southern bee-keepers give me the 
| value of the different species of gum-trees for hon- 
ey, as compared with linn, quality of honey, etc.? 
| A. 8. DAVISON. 
Aullville, Lafayette Co., Mo., Jan, 12, 1882. 
I too have noticed that certain colonies 
| were inveterate ‘‘ pollen daubers;” but as 
they were good workers, and wintered al- 
most invariably well, why not keep such for 
extracted honey, and let them ‘daub ”’?—I 
| do not think any gum tree, will compare 
| with linden. 
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SCOTLAND, AND THE OCTAGONAL FRAME. 

I regret to say bee-keeping was a failure in nearly 
every part of Scotland last season. However, bees 
bred well, and the heather gave them as much as 
keep the stocks. We all lost queens at mating time; 
the weather would be bright and clear for 30 min- 
utes, and then a * plump” of rain four or five times 

‘aday. The octagon frame! sent you a drawing of 

{see p. 151, March No., 1851], has proved to be the 
best swarm in Fife and Perthshire this year. I 
will test it further this next scason, if all is well. 

Link’s Schoolhouse, ANDREW PRATT. 

Kirkealdy, Scotland, Dec. 20, 1881. 


APIS DORSATA, 


It would seem from the following. that | 
our friend Frank Benton has not finished | 
It is given by a special corres- | 
pondent of the weekly (California) Chronicle. | 
He writes from the Isle of Ceylon, under | 


his task yet. 


date of Oct. 14, 1881:— 
EXTRAORDINARY HONEY PRODUCTION, 
Honey is here very plentiful, there being several 
varieties of the honey-bee in Ceylon, one of which, 
the Bambera, resembies the hornet, being larger 


and even more ferocious than that pugnacious In- | 
sect, the natives affirming that three simultaneous | 


stings from them are fatal to human life. They are 
marvelous producers, however, and I have seen one 


of their nests composed of huge combs as large as | 
(and about the shape of) the top of a single-horse 


buggy, hanging from the limbs of a gigantic tree, 
and containing several hundred pounds of honey. 


As the writer is a newspaper man, he | 


* | COLORADO AS AN IDEAL SPOT FOR A BEE-KEEPER. 
but he may have been a little excited when | 


doubtless was honest in what he wrote; 


he looked. 


THE LANGSTROTH FRAME FOR WINTERING. 

I must differ in my opinion with Brother White, 
as to the L. frame being too shallow to winter on. 1 
have always used the L, frame almost exclusively, | 
and never lost a colony by wintering unti: last 


winter (see page 481, GLEANINGS). ButI will try to 
give amore minute report of a single hive. I was 
caught by the cold weather with seven frames in 
top story, and bottom part full from side to side, of 
sealed honey, in a Root chaff hive, and a very strong 
colony. Thinking I would soon havea pleasant day, 
I covered them snugly with 5 or 6 layers of carpet, 
over bottom frames, extending up and over all of 
the upper ones; but the warm day did not come for 
along time, and when it did come I found the bees 
all dead — about half of them in the top, where they 
had consumed all the stores, and the remainder in 
top part of bottom frames, with plenty of honey di- 
rectly under them, and all dead in acluster. Now,if 
the upper frames had all been taken off, and the 
covering put down on the lower frames, their chances 
for wintering would have been better than any hive 
in my apiary. Bees can not leave their warm bed 
and go away down in the cold in their bare feet, and 
without any clothes on, to get their meals. 
Oxford, O., Jan., 1882. D. A. McCorp. 


ANOTHER “CRACKED-HIVE”’ 

I have handled bees for 10 years. The first 5 years 
in box hives, and since then in frame hives. I have 
never lost any since the first year. Then I had only 
2 swarme. ond U did not know any thing about becs, 
how to pack them, so I just let them sit out without 
packing of any kind, and I lost all of them but one. 
That one had cracks on the back side of it that you 
could run your hand up and down in,.so that you 
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could see the bees, and they could come out there. 
| By that I learned that bees want air to let that 
| dampness escape, for this one was all dry and warm. 
| The other two were all wet, and full of ice, and since 

then I have packed them all around and on top, and 
| Inever lost any since, till last winter. Then I had 
| 47 swarms, and I lost all of them but two. The rea- 
; son I lost them was because I had them run too 

weak, and extracted too much honey from them. 
| But [have 31 swarms on hand at present, and they 
' are all in good condition for winter. 

Elmore, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1882. JULIUS FROSCH. 


SOME FACTS FROM ONE OF OUR VETERANS, 
Fifty-three years ago I found a swarm of bees on 
the wing, and gave chase; brought them back, and 
in four years I had 22 good colonies. I have the 
same stock yet, and have had the constant care of 
them all that time with varied success. I once built 
a palace large enough to hold half a ton of honey, 


| and introduced a heavy stock. So far as honey was 
concerned it was all that could be desired. 


I let 
them remain there 23 years; then believing them 
quite feeble, [ killed them, and they had about a 
barrel of honey. Perhaps they had lost their queen. 
I bave exhibited honey at the Ohio State Fair 8 times, 


| and taken eight first premiums, including 5 Ibs. ex- 


tracted honey last year. The exhibitor from Colum- 

bus squirmed wonderfully about it, and spoke of 

entering a protest. THOMAS BUSHNELL, 
Hayesville, Ashland Co., Ohio, Dec. 31, 1881. 


Place your finger on the map of the State where 
the western line of Pueblo County crosses the Ar- 
kansas River, and you have my location to a dot. 
The elevation above the sea as marked on my place, 
The valley is from half to three- 
fourths of a mile wide, and fenced in by perpendicu- 
lar bluffs a hundred feet high. The weather in this 


' valley is alwnys mild, calm, and beautiful, with the 


sun shining with unobscured rays nearly every day 
in the year. Thus you see that it is one of those 
ideal spots that hundreds of bee-keepers have 
Where the lands 
get sufficient irrigation, cleome springs up ani grows 
with great luxuriance. Other flowers and shrubs are 
plentiful. Cleome commences to bloom the last of 
May. and continues until the frost comes, and is at 
all times rich in nectar, making the best quality of 
honey. I got eight colonies of bees the last of June, 
They were 
caged three nights and two days. Out of the eight 
colonies I lost as many bees as would have made a 
good-sized swarm. The day I Ict them loose they 
rallied to their work with a will, that, convinced me 
that they meant business, and they did too. Long 
before I was ready they were ready for their surplus- 
honey room; and as fast as I gave it to them they 
immediately occupied it and went to work. The re- 
sult was from 75 to 125 lbs. of comb honey. About 
the middle of June I got a couple of handfuls of 
bees, und for each handful three combs 5x6 in. 
square. The first queen that was hatched was lost 
on her first flight; the second was wingless; both 
were failures. But I finally succeeded, and raised 
two good colonies from them by giving them each 
only one comb of brood from my other colonies. 
The two colonies, after filling their hive, made me 
70 ibs. of comb honey. All have plenty to winter 





on. From the ten colonies I got 720 lbs. of salable 
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comb honey. Iam of the opinion, that I could not 
use the extractor with any profit, the honey being 
so thick that it will scarcely run. 

; ELISHA BENNET. 
Carlile Springs, Col., Dec. 26, 1£81. 


I have often thought of and longed fora | 
place for bees where I could have a fence, | 


wall, or buildings, high enough to keep off 
all cold winds, and it seems you, friend B., 
have found it. It is my opinion, that we 
have none of us fully estimated the value of 
a spot free from the bad effects of strong 
winds, even if they are not cold; and in 
choosing a site for an apiary, I would make 
this one of the prime points.—I think your 
honey can be extracted without trouble, if 
done during a warm day. We have never 
failed, with our extractors. 
A 300-COLONY APIARY IN MISSISSIPPI. 

I use the Langstroth hive with portico. The Sim- 
plicity hives I purchased from you several years ago 
still work admirably. I winter on the summer 
stands without chaff, and cover the frames only with 
the ordinary shect, which I find quite sufficient to 

* protect our bees from the cold of this climate. I 
have almost abandoned comb honey for the market, 
and use the Langstroth frames in both the lower 
and upper stories of four-fifths of my hives. After 
thorougbly overhauling my apiary for the spring I 
expect to start with 300 full colonies, although I 


closed with 326; but some are rather weak, and oth- | 


ers will probably be queenless, which, by being 
united, will bring all my colonies to a proper 
strength. Iuse only smoke in uniting; afterward 
simply shaking the bees from frames of alternate 
colonies, to be united in front of an empty hive, and 
selecting the best combs of brood to supply the col- 
ony. Sprinkling with sweet-scented water, or chloro- 
torming, I consider of no practical value. 
O. M. BLANTON. 
Greenville, Wash. Co., Miss., Jan. 9, 1882. 


UPWARD VENTILATION ALONE NOT ALWAYS A 8UC- 
CESS. 





| the top. 






one ever kept bees 4n any locality ten years, 
and not had a good honey season in all that 
time ? I mean, of course, given them good 
care all this time ? 





| 


WIAT THE WOMEN DID WITH 6 COLONIES. 

I send you a report of my wife and daughter’s suc- 
cess in bee-keeping. Commenced last spring with 6 
colonies of bees in chaff hives; increased to 27, and 
all in good shape for winter, with plenty of stores, 
and have taken 878 Ibs. of surplus comb honey from 
the same, averaging 146 lbs. to each hive, besides 
the increase. I think that is very good for A BC 
scholars. I think I shall have to help them next 
summer, if they winter all of them. Friend Heddon’s 
hive resembles those I make. I make two-story 
hives, cushion them on three sides, and cushion on 

: H. I. WILLsEy. 
East Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y., Dec. 30, 1881. 


Why, they did splendidly, friend W.; and 
as they were too modest to send us the re- 
port themselves, I am very much obliged to 
you indeed for doing it forthem. I am ver 
glad, too, to know they succeeded so well 
| with a chaff hive during the severe weather 
_of last winter. You see, we are getting the 
/men to report for them, as I told you last 
/month we would, if they did not report for 
| themselves. 





CHAFF MIVES, AND PLENTY OF AIR; LARGE EN- 

TRANCES. - 

Iam wintering 250 swarms — 215 in the cellar, and 
the remainder outside, mostly in chaff hives. So 
far they are all doing well. Last winter I wintered 
7in chaff hives,and my neighbors. 16, allof which 
came through in fine condition, and were as strong 
in Aprilas any colonies I ever saw at that season of 
the year. Neither was the brood-chamber nor the 
entrance of any of these contracted, but left full size 
all winter. Our trouble in wintering is too little 
fresh air. The entrance of your chaff hives is too 
small for summer, but just right for winter. I wish 
you could make it at least three times as large. It 
could easily be contracted for winter use. The past 





I have just been reading a letter of yours that | Season was & fair one with us. We doubled our colo- 


I received in February, 1880. You said no pro- 


| 


nies, and obtained, on the average, about 50 Ibs. of 


tection for bees some winters would do well | surplus from eachold colony — the most of it comb 


enough, but in a severe winter it would not. 
winter my bees had no protection but the bare hives. 
Some had the frames on top all winter, just as they 
were through the summer. They did not make any 
honey in 1880, ahd so I left them on, as I was very 
busy. They did not winter well, but 1 saved 15 out 
of 115, and I see that was better than you did, but I 
don’t claim it is the right way. Ionly thought I 
would tell you about it. Ican’t brag. I never get 
any of those large yields of honey that I read about. 
I haven't faith to think I ever shall.” Some of those 
large yields sound toa little bee-man like me a good 
deal like “fish” or “‘snake.”” Eh? 
Huntsville, Pa., Jan., 1882. A. J. HOOVER. 


Many thanks for your very frank and hon- 
est report,friend H. If I understand it, you 
just tried letting our bees go without care, 
and very likely a e per cent of the hun- 
dred you lost died of starvation. Is it not 
so? Well, now you just hold on and keep 

hat bees you do keep, strong and in nice 


w 
“onder, and I know you will, sooner or later, 


Last | 





ave a rousing big yield to report. Has any 





honey. Our highest yield from one colony was over 

200 Ibs. of extracted honey. I have my own idea as 

to the best method of wintering, and, whether cor- 

rect or not, I have been uniformly successful for 10 

years. S. F. NEWMAN. 
Norwalk, O., Jan. 19, 1882. 





—————— 











sot ad Queri 

Notes and Queries. 

Y bees did very well the last summer; had on- 

fic ly 44 winter through, and they were very 

weak in the spring. I now have over 80; got 

about 4000 Ibs. of honey. Seem to be wintering all 
right so far, mostly in cellar. J.L. GRAY. 

Lee Center, Lee Co., Ill., Jan. 16, 1882. 


Bees did well with us last season; began the sea- 
son with 65 hives; increased to 117, and took 7500 


lbs. honey, mostly extracted. 
EDMOND ANDERSON. 


Hopetown, Ont , Can., Jan. 13, 1882. 
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Seventy swarms of bees in g¢xcellent condition up 


to date; 4 years of success in wintering. 
L. D. GALE. 


Stedman, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Jan. 10, 1882. 


GIVEN IN CALIFORNIA. 
I think I have improved some since I came here. 
I like this climate very well. D. 8. GIVEN. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 10, 1881. 


| 


Bees have not done much this year -—- not much | 
over $2.00 per hive in spring; 4 stolen, 8 brimstoned, 
and, say, 100 or more to be killed, if I can not sell | 
them off somehow. D. MCKENZIE. 

Carroliton, New Orleans, La., Dee. 21, 1881. 

(Won't somebody buy these bees at some price, | 
and thus save them from such a fate?] 


THE MAN WHO DID NOT SIGN HIS NAME. 
Received GLEANINGS all right, and will take ev- 
ery thing back that I thought about you. Can't | 
think how it happened, that I did not sign the letter. | 
You will hear from me again soon. Wm. Esy. 


Leamington, Ont., Can., Dec. 28, 1881. 


You will please find inclosed —-, for which send 
It is rather | 


me one of the latest and best smokers. 

distressing that I neither smoke nor chew, and have | 

to pay for it. C.M. Davis. | 
Lemoore, Tulare Co., Cal., Dec. 20, 1881. 
{{t is a little sad, friend D.; but you know you | 

can afford it better than those who smoke.] 


| 


A SINGULAR FACT. 

Ihave found an excellent way to keep my bees | 
from troubling the neighbors. Just put a 1-lb sec- | 
tion on the Christmas-tree for each family in the | 
neighborhood. My bees do not seem to be half go | 
mischievous since I tried the above plan. 
JAS. BOLIN. | 

West Lodi, Seneca Co., O., Dec. 21, 1881. 


I have my bees all packed in chaff. I had 23 | 


swarms in the spring, and got about 3000 Ibs. of hon- | 
ey, and increased them to 54. Our great bee-man, 
Mr. 0. O. Poppleton, from Williamstown, took once | 
of his queens (got married), and started for Florida | 
a few weeks ago. We wish him much bappiness. * 
JOHN KREss. 
New Hampton, Chick. Co., Ia., Dec. 28, 1881. 


‘*DUNNING”’ FOLKS TO MAKE THEM TAKE WHAT IS 
DUE THEM. 

Friend Root, you have sent me a postal card for 3 

or 4 years, to let me know that there was 25 cents 

placed to my credit on your book. And that last 


hit, sce page 568, 1881, that settles it. 
A. 8. DAVISON. 


Aullville, Lafayette Co., Mo., Jan. 12, 1882. 
(Glad it did, friend D., begging your pardon.] 





A GOOD REPORT FROM FRIEND HAYHURST. 

Iam well pleased with GLEANINGS; it has made 
me money. Tast year I sent on to Mr. E. M. Hay- | 
hurst for one Cyprian queen, with a pound of bees, 
and some Italian queens with a pound of bees to 
each queen. What I got in June weighed this fall | 
about 100 lbs. to the hive, and every quecn proved 
to be pure. F. H. BRANING, 

Kent, Union Co., fowa, Jan. 12, 1882. 


I have 27 colonies of bees reposing quictly in the | 
cellar. It is very cold here at present. After sell- 
ing off my bees last spring I commenced the season 
with 9 weak swarms. I bought a choice queen, and 
increased to 27 good strong Italian swarms, with 





jas it shoul 


;and will stand a 


| each end is 


plenty of honey in the hives, besides selling about 
$75.00 worth of queens and honey. I didn’t think it 


very bad, considering the season. 
L. E. WELCH. 


Linden, Genesee Co., Mich., Jan, 9, 1882. 


HELP IN THE APIARY. 
My daughter and I have extracted and done all the 


| work in the apiary; began with 60 colonies, in- 


creascd to about 100, and extracted about 7000 lbs. of 
very fine honey; besides, [ attended and did all the 
work necessary on, plantation (mechanical work), 


laborers doing the cultivation of land, and made 44 
| hogsheads of sugar, and over 90 barrels molasses. 


B. MARIONNEAUX. 
Plaquemine, Iberville Par., La., Dec. 24, 1881. 


Bees have done well this season, but not nearly as 


| well as at Borodino. Please ask Mr. Doolittle to tell 


us bow he managed his bees to get such a yield of 
honey. There must be something wrong in my way of 
doing things,as I got only 1000 lbs. of comb honey from 
30 swarms, while he got over 3000 lbs. from the same 
number. My bees were in good condition last spring. 
I lost only 4 out of 40 the last winter. V. PAGE. 

Kennedy, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1881. 

[Read up friend Doolittle’s articles in our back 
volumes, friend P., and you will see how he does it.] 








MR. MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGH- 
Bok. 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them: and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.—Isa. 35:1. . 
W BELIEVE you have never had a near 
. view of our friend Merrybanks. Well, 

perhaps I ought to apologize a little for 
bringing him betore you with his hat and 
overcoat on; but you see, some of his exper- 
iments are working nicely just now, and I 
wanted you to see him when he was looking 
so bright ard animated. It was on a bright 
sunshiny Saturday, just before Christmas, 
and: he has been calling to his neighbor, 
through the new telephone they have just 
got put up and in workingorder. Mr. Jones 
made the heads of the telephone on his lathe 
I have just been telling you about. They 
are turned out of two-inch black-walnut 
plank, and something ‘like an hour- glass 
with both ends open, only the end Phase speak 
in is‘ much larger than the other. cross the 
small end is tacked a piece of very thin jap- 
anned sheet-iron, such as can be had of pho- 
tograph artists. A sheet, 10 x 14, costs 15 
cts. A wooden ring is put over the thin 
metal, to make it very firm, for it has to hold 
a very heavy strain, to get the wire as tight 
be. The two houses are con- 
nected by No. 23 annealed brass wire. Brass 
is better than copper because it is tougher, 
eavier pull, while it is 
much cheaper, as a smaller wire than copper 
will answer. No. 28 brass wire is worth 
about 40 ets. per 1b., or, in small quantities, 
say 10 cts. per hundred feet. The wire at 
ut through a small hole in the 
thin metal disk, and twisted around a short 
thick wire, to prevent pulling out. At every 
one or two hundred feet the wire is support- 
ed by loops of leather string, not unlike a 
common leather shoe-string. Thewire must 


— 
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rest in the leather loop, and not be tied tight. 
When they first put it up, the voice had a 
harsh grating sound, which John said sound- 
ed like ducks quacking. Friend M. said 
they didn’t want any ‘‘ quacks” of any sort 
in that neighborhood, and so they looked 
over the line for thetrouble. A loose end of 
wire was found that jarred ; and when this 
was twisted down tight it did better; but 
still, the voice sounded harsh and wiry. The 
trouble was found in the wire being too 
loose, and they did not get a clear, natural 
tone, until it was drawn so tightly that it 
fairly Made it ** sing,’ as John expressed it. 
When a great many friends were in, and 
they wanted the telephone to make a sensa- 
tion, friend M. used to sing “Only an Ar- 
mor-bearer,” with his powerful lungs, until 
the little folks over at his neighbor’s fairly 
danced with delight. You know the house 
now stands on a stone foundation, so they 
could jump up and down all they pleased, 
without shaking the stove down, or making 
the dishes roll off the table. 








MR. MERRYBANKS TALKING TO NEIGHBOR JONES. 


Well, here is the picture. What do you 
suppose friend M. is listening to? From 
away off through the frosty air, and along 
that slender wire. from out of invisible space 


as it were, come the familiar tones of Jobn’s 
father’s voice,— 

* Allright! we will be right over.” 

** And | am coming too,” comes the youn- 
ger voice of John. 

** And so am I; ma says I may,” comes in 


Mary’s childish voice. It is this latter voice 
that brings that pleasant look on his face 
that you see, for friend M. loves children. 
Did I never tell you he was superintendent 
at the Sunday-school over at the church? 
Well, he is, and I guess he is the right man 
for the place too. Perhaps you would like 
to know why he wants them all to come over 
just now. I will tell you. No, I won't 
either. You may just come along and see 
for yourself. Friend M. meets us at the 
gate, and with the same knowing smile he 
ushers us into the house, and then points the 
way for us to follow him into the cellar. 
Strangely, he takes no light; and the con- 
trast from the bright sunshine outdoors, 
with the darkness here, almost makes one 
feel he is going into a dungeon. After we 
are all down he shuts the door after us, prob- 
ably because his good wife has taught him 
to do so, and then bids us all wait just one 
moment. 

** Why, it must be he has got a door in the 
wall, into somewhere,” said Mary ; ‘‘ see the 
light along the cracks.”’ 





By this time friend M. had approached the 
door ; and when it was opened, an exclama- 
tion of surprise burst from all the party. A 
cosy little glass house was there—or at least 
one side was glass, and the strangest part of 
it all was, that it was full of humming bees. 
The ground was covered with new soft saw- 
dust, and several 25-cent camp-stools of his 
own make were placed tastily around, invit- 
ing them totakeaseat. Up neartothe large 
glass sash, which sloped to the south, and, 
in fact, formed the whole south side, were 
two of the same pail bee-hives we saw last 
summer, and bees were passing out and in 
as briskly as if it weresummer. In the cen- 
ter of the room was a large cluster of bees 
that looked for all the world like a natural 
swarm, only that the bees were going to and 
fro from it constantly. A closer look, how- 


| ever, revealed the fact, that it was only a bag 


of thick ducking filled with sugar syrup, 
which continually oozed through the cloth in 
bead-like drops, which were eagerly sucked 
up by the bees, and carried to their hives. 
Besides this bag of syrup, there swung, from 
about the center of the sash, right in the full 
blaze of the sun, a bee-hive cover containing 
a little heap of rye flour. On this the bees 
were as busy as. you see them on the soft- 
maple trees in the spring, and the droning 
hum at the mouths of the — pails, as bee 
followed bee with his load of pollen, was 
funny enough, with a cool frosty air on the 
outside. 

**Why, what makes it so warm here?” 
finally said Mary. ‘I don’t see any stove 
anywhere.”’ 

‘It is the sun that makes it so warm, my 
girl. You see, we have cut off all the cold 
winds, by the glass; and although the rays 
of the sun come through miles of frosty air, 
when they alight in this cosy little room they 
so warm It up that we have a beautiful sum- 
mer temperature. In fact,afterthe sun gets 
up a little higher, it will be so warm I may 
have to openthe ventilator. I often sit here 
in my shirt-sleeves and read the bee jour- 
nals, even when itis freezing outside.” 

Freddie, who had but just come in, now 
took up the conversation. 

*Q Mary! I'll tell you what makes it 
warm. Pa makes the air all come a long 
way under ground, and the ground thaws 
the frost out of it. See?” And he showed 
them pieces of drain tile, laid all around the 
outer walls of the room, just a little below 
the floor, and covered, so the sawdust would 
not get into the open joints, by a long nar- 
row box or trough, having holes at intervals 
along the top. ‘his drain tile was connect- 
ed with the cellardrain, which was of tile of 
pretty good size, and perhaps 200 feet long. 

**OQ pa! light the smoker, and show them 
how it works.” 

Friend M. lighted his smoker, and puffed 
some smoke over the holes in the wooden 
trough. It could be plainly seen that a little 
air was oozing out of nearly all the holes. 
Then he went to the ventilator, near the 
highest point in the roof,and opened it a lit- 
tle. The smoke now showed a strong cur- 
rent outward; and on going back to the 
be roa trough, each hole sent up a little jet 
of air. 
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**Oh, see!” exclaimed Mary; ‘the bees 
are all leaving the flour and bag of syrup, 
and oing into their hives.” 

** Yes.’ said friend M., ‘*‘ because our ex- 
periments have cooled off the room; but I 
will bring them out again.” 

He then closed the ventilator very tightly, 
and pushed some bits of tissue paper into 
every crevice he could find around the sash, 
which soon made it so warm they began to 
take off their hats, and the bees came out in 
great numbers, and began buzzing in the 
= and finally bumping against the 
glass. 

** There,”’ said he, ‘* you see that won't do. 
If we should keep them long at this temper- 
ature, without a brisk change of air, we 
should soon have the room smelling badly, 
and they would leave the hives, and have 
dysentery. It really begins to look to me as 
if lack of pure air has as much to do with 
the cause of dysentery, as lack of pure food. 
Refore I fixed my ventilating apparatus I 


had as bad cases of dysentery here as you | 


ever saw in the spring.” 

““ Yes,”’ chimed in Freddie, ‘‘they made 
every thing so nasty that ma had to come 
down with a basin of soapsuds. Why, they 


even daubed the nasty stuff on the glass, 
and lots of ’em fell down and died, and pa 
couldn’t fetch ’em to life again.” 

I don’t know but that Freddie would have 
let a good many more “‘ cats out of the bag” 
had not his pa, with a smile, here told him 


he had said a plenty about it. 

‘*‘ Please, Mr. M., may I open a hive?” 
And John looked up wistfully into the face 
of = os Mg vc, 

** Certainly, my boy; go on.” 

“Do I need smoke? *” 

‘*T think not; the room is warm, and they 
are pretty full of stores, and building comb. 
Besides, smoke fills the room unpleasantly, 
unless one is very careful.”’ 

Brood was found in ajl stages, and the 

ueen was enlarging her circles in a way 





that might look cheering to any bee-keeper. 
The hoops of comb were passed around, and 
examined and approved by all. 

** But what do you do on days when the | 
sun don’t shine? ’’ said Mary. 

**Qh ! I don’t have the bees work then. I 
cover the sash with the large straw mat you 
see out there, and open the door into the cel- 
lar, so it does not get very cold. Whenever 
the sun shines enough to set them working, 
I take off the mat and close the door.” 

**Do you not lose some that get on the 
glass, and do not get back? ” said Jolm’s fa- 

er. 

** Very few, when the ventilation is kept 
right. ‘They are rearing lots of brood; and 
when the sun turns and gets warmer, I hope 
to build them up so as to get them to swarm 
by the time I can get a queen from some of 
our friends in the South.” 

‘“* Why,” said John,‘ you can raise queens 
and get them fertilized in here; I’ll bet you 
can. 


* You mustn’t bet, John; and besides, | 
won't it be the best way, to get it done be- 
fore we say very much about it? We have 
got so far, and it works very nicely, does it 





not?” 


‘** Yes, indeed it does,’’ came from a cho- 
rus of voices. 

** Papa,” said Freddie, ‘‘ won’t you show 
them the machine you invented, to make 
sleds and things? ”’ 

“Sleds and things,” said John, ‘* what 
about ‘ sleds and things’ ?” 

“Oh! you come and see.” At this the 
party adjourned to friend M.’s neatly ar- 
re ny workshop, and Freddie took them up 
to the scroll-saw. What they. saw was sim- 
ply a thin piece of board laid on top of the 
table, with a strip of wood nailed to one 
side, and a large screw near one end, put 
down through into the table. Below is a cut 
of the table, with the swinging board on top. 


MR. MERRYBANKS’ SCROLL-SAW ATTACHMENT. 


‘* You will observe,”’ said friend M.,‘* that 
this device is to avoid the troublesome oper- 
ation of marking out your work from a pat- 
tern, and then trying to make the saw follow 
the mark by your eye; but of course it ap- 
plies only to work where a great number of 
pieces are wanted all alike, and are to be cut 
on a true circle.” ‘lo show how it could be 
used, he took a strip of plank and laid it on 
the swinging table, and in a moment had it 
cut as in the dotted lines below. 


A tack in the swinging table served as a 
stop, so that all the pieces were cut off just 
alike. Next he unscrewed the machine and 
cut the round holes you see in half of the 
pieces, by putting the screw through the 
eenter, and then setting it into the table, 
nearer the saw. The board was simply re- 
volved around the screw, and the saw cut 
the circle. Now the pieces were taken to his 
circular foot-power saw, and those with holes 
in were split through the middle, as in the 
cut above. To make the pieces for the sled, 
he had only to take off slices with his circu- 
lar saw, of the thickness required, and plane 
them, and the sled was ready to nail up. 
Mr. Jones planed the pieces, and nailed them 
- with wire nails, and in a twinkling friend 
M., with a small pot of paint and a stencil of 
a horse. painted on that animal, and the 
name “ Racer.”’ 


a —————non 


THE SLEDS THAT WERE MADE IN JUST 16 MINUTES 
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While the rest were busy at the sleds, Ma- 
ry and Freddie were looking at some oblon 
one-piece section boxes that friend M. ha 
ordered in some of his honey experiments ; 
and Mary, placing one on the sled, suggest- 
ed that it would answer for a box, so she 
could draw her doll in it. John here inter- 
posed, that, if the box had a bottom to it, 
the runners could be nailed directly to it, 
and they could be made so ee he could 
sell them at his ‘‘ Hotel,’ just before Christ- 
mas, for five cents each. 

*“*Why, John,” said friend M., ‘* can’t we 
put some wheels on some of them, and have 
wagons as well as sleds, for only live cents?”’ 

At this point John’s father picked up one 
of the circles (you see, the piece that comes 
out of thatopening in therunners just makes 
a rocker), and broke in,— 





WAGONS AND CRADLES FOR FIVE CENTS APIECE. 


** Why, look a-here! Just cut these in 
two, slice them up, and you have rockers to 
put on the boxes, and we have cradles for 
the doll, as well as sleds; ”’ and while they 
were busy working out these plans, the doc- 
tor and his boy ‘fom came in, having heard 
of the success of flying bees in the green- 
house. Tom, you must know, has a little 
printing-press with which he prints wrap- 
pers and labels for his father’s medicines, 
and he suggested that he could print some 
nursery rhymes on some bronze paper, past- 
ed on the ** vehicles,’’ to make them sell bet- 
ter for the holidays. The doctor got out his 
pencil, and began writing on one of the 
sleds. Tom also took one, and finally all the 
older ones busied themselves in writing a 
verse. Friend M. wrote in the bottom of 
the cradle as follows :— 

Rock-a-by baby upon the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the hough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come rock-a-by, baby, and all. 
Mr. Jones then wrote on the sled,— 
Mary had a little sled, 
To ride upon the snow; 
And everywhere that Maury went, 
That sled was sure to go. 

John wrote on his (you will note where his 
mind ran),— 

** It was a sled that Mary had,” 
The teacher did reply; 

“ Five cents bought the little thing, 
And how was that for ‘ high’? ”’ 

By this time the doctor had studied up-— 

“ What makes the sled love Mary so?” ~ 
They cried in accents wild; 
But not a * feller’’ answered them, 
Though every “feller” smiled. | 

Of course, they had a big laugh ; but when 
Tom came to produce his they laughed still 
harder. Here is what he had written, and it 
was pretty well written too; for Tom, with 
all his faults, had much skill that way : — 

Mary had a little sled; 
I tell you, it was ** boss;”’ 
’T was lots of fun to see it run 











As fast as any “ hoss.”’ 





Right here their merriment was interrupt- 
ed by Mrs. Merrybanks, who excused her- 
self by saying that a kettle full of maple 
candy was all ready to be pulled, and ** would 
the men folks be so kind as to come and pull 
it?’? At the same time, she gave the doctor 
a pleasant smile, and told him he was espe- 
cially wanted, as doctors are always expect- 
ed to know better than anybody else how 
every thing should be done, * ex officio.”’ 

“Can’t we help too, ‘ex officio’?” said 
Mary. 

This occasioned another big laugh, to 
think that Mary had unconsciously said a 
pretty smart thing; and even if her father 
did chide her a little about being forward, 
Mrs. M. took her.part so pleasantly that she 
did not feel very sorry. __ 

‘“*Oh! please, ma, can’t I go over after 
John’s mother, ‘ ex officio’?” 

As permission was granted, we will ex- 
plain, while he is gone, how maple candy is 
made. About 5 lbs. of maple sugar is put 
into an iron kettle, with perhaps a pint of 
hot water. When melted, a piece of butter 
is stirred in, about the size of a hickory-nut. 
It is now boiled slowly, until done, which 
can be ascertained by dropping a little into 
cold water. When it snaps like brittle glass, 
it is ready to pull. If not cooked enough, it 
will be too soft to handle when done; if too 
much it will be burnt. Good dry hard can- 
dy is the golden mean between these two ex- 
tremes. To cool, it was poured into large 
vr $m, gee perhaps + inch deep in each 
pan, and the pans were then set out in the 
snow. Of course, the pans were previously 
buttered. As soon as the candy began to 
cool it was picked up from the edges, and 
rolled over into the center, and this process 
kept up until the whole could be taken up 
like a roll of dough. It was then pulled un- 
til white. If it got too hard to pull, it was 
taken near the stove; if too soft, in the air 
before an open door. Each one of the party 
was given a piece to pull, and now quite a 


| strife sprung up to see whose would be whit- 


est. Of course, the men expected, by their 
superior ot ies Sag (‘ex officio,” John said), 
to be far ahead ; but to their great surprise, 
John’s meek little mother was ahead of them 
all, and Mrs. M. next. After it was pulled 
out into long slender threads, these were 
snipped off with shears, just right to go into 
Mary’s little doll cradle ; and almost before 
they knew it, John had a ‘** wagon-load of 
maple candy,” labeled “‘ ONLY 15 CTS.” 


At this ag Tom fairly boiled over with 
joy. ‘* Why, John, you just get up a lot of 
these, and I will print some bronzed labels 
for them, and we will have out some posters, 
and advertise them all over the country, and 
the week before Christmas you will sell mill- 
ions and millions of them.”’ 

** Yes, sir, ’ee,”’ says John, forgetting for 
the time how many ciphers there are in the 
arithmetic in a million ; ‘‘ but where can we 
buy the sugar?”’ 

‘Oh! Uncle Billy has got a big lot of it, 
for I heard him say he would never sell it, if 
he couldn’t get more than 9c. per 1b. for it; 
and next spring you and I will rent a sugar- 
bush and make our own sugar, and—” 
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Really, friends, I would like to teil you 
more what they planned; but I have only 
room to say, they went into it, and I don’t 
believe any boys ever had a happier Christ- 
mas week. They hired Mr. M. to work for 
them with his tools, at a dollara day, and 
Mrs. Jones made the candy ; Maryand Fred- 
die nailed up the vehicles and cradles, and 
»asted the labels on, and at 9o’clock the day 

efore Christmas they counted up their 
money and found they had taken in for tin- 
ware and all (you see they sold candy by the 
pailful as well as wagonful), $19.45, besides 
having quite a little 
on hand, all paid for. Tom sold out his in- 
terest to John for $10.00, so John was sole 
ae Next month I will tell you how 

om bronzed labels, and what the temper- 
ance hotel did in the month of January. 
Truly the sad and dilapidated home of John 
Jones was beginning to blossom as the rose, 
even in the winter, and the way in which it 


got to be the favorite gathering-place of the | 


people of Onionville, under the kind guid- 
ance of friend Merrybanks (was it really 
Merrybanks, or the Lord Jesus Christ whom 


he loved to serve?) would not inaptly re- | 


mind one of our opening text. 








TOBACCO COLUMN. 


AND YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTO 
SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 
ye AM a native of Germany; landed on the Ameri- 
can shores in 1856, and never had an hour's les- 
sonin English; but my occupation as colpor- 
teur brought me in contact with all classes of peo- 
ple, to learn to read and write. I first heardof you 
as a scientific bee-kceper and journalist through 
Farm and Fireside advertising columns. I sent for 
a specimen copy of GLEANINGS; as I was interested 
in bee culture, which you sent promptly. Every 
thing else I liked; but I thought you had stepped 
rather out of your place in your Tobacco Column. 
You know the Germans are great consumers of to- 
bacco, and I have used it in all its forms, chewing 
not extensively. You must notthink hardof my 
countrymen in this respect, When you see them even 
on the street with a pipe in their mouth as long as 
themselves, for all classes, high and low, use it, even 
the preacher in his study. But since reading your 
Tobacco Column, I have thought the matter over 
conscientiously, between me and my God, and am 
enabled to see the word of God in a new light on 
this subject; that it is sinful and wicked for any 
man to defile his body with this filthy weed, which 
destroys the constitution of the strongest man, 
madders his brain, and disqualifies kis thinking 
powers, unfits him for good judgment, and, what is 
worse than all, defiles the body, which the apostle 
calls a “temple of the Holy Spirit,” and the Spirit of 
God can surely not dwell in a temple built largely of 
tobacco. In order to worship God acceptably, and 
to offer up sacrifices pleasing in his sight, the vessels 
in use must be clean, pure, and holy; and how a 
man can pray to God, and sing his praises with a 
chew of tobacco in his mouth, I am unable to sce 
now. 
S:me onc may think Iamsaying too much when I 
say that it is sinful and wicked to use tobacco. 


— and other stock | 
ry 


Well, I will then say, itisa naughty, bad habit, and 
the Bible tells that all naughtiress is sin; and the 
apostle exhorts us to do away with all naughtiness 
and filthiness of the flesh. God required ancient 
Israel even to wash their clothes before approach- 
| ing him in wo:ship. Could they have presented 
| their bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
| unto the Lord, with 2 chew or cigar or pipe in their 
/ mouth? This puts onc in mind of the story of a 
missionary in Scotland, who asked at a farmer's 
house for a night’s-lodging. On being refused, he 
said to the host that he must not forget to entertain 
strangers, for thus many hid, unawares, entcr- 
tained angels. The farmer said, on looking into 
his face, “* That may all be; but you a e surely no 
angel.” “*Howdoyou know?” asked the mission- 
ary.. ‘“‘Beeause,” snid the farmer, “angels don't 
chew tobacco,” secing his beard all saturated with 
| the juice of the filthy weed. : 
| Itis said by a man of understanding, that the food 
| we partake of, the nat-re we partake of; and this 
being the case, uo wonder Dr. Adam Clarke used 
the expression on one occasion, “If you want to 
| bring a pleasing sacrifice to the Devil, také a pig, 
stuff it with tobacco, roast it, and your offering will 
be complete; and no wonder the cannibals never 
will killa man to cat his flesh if he has used tobacco. 
Now, friend Root, having come to see and under- 
stand these facts, I have solemnly pledged myself 
never, never, to use the filthy weed; and more than 
that, the investigation of this has led me into tem- 
perance in ajl things; and by the help of God I shall 
henceforth keep my body under subjection; eat 
wholesome food,and drink pure and wholesome 
drink; and don’t think, friend Root, Ido or say this 
because I want a bee-smok 'r. No; but I tell you 
before God, l mean what I say. 





STEPMEN RUESE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Jan. 7, 1882. 

I do have charity for your countrymen, my 

ood friend, and I can take them by the 
1and despite their long pipes; but at the 
same time I can but earnestly pray they may 
be delivered ere long from the bondage of 
the habit. As I read your letter, friend R., 
I felt the answer to the prayer was coming, 
and that, too, chiefly through the labors of 
their own number, even such as you. To be 
frank, even when most hopeful I have never 
had the faith to believe that my poor words 
in the Tobacco Column would ever have 
raised up such a one as you. May the Lord 
be praised ! 

A young friend of mine promises to quit the use 
of tobacco. He has been in the habit of smoking 
and chewing, about four years. [He seems to think 
it will help him to makea public announcement of 
his promise. He says he will “smoke his last cigar” 
on the lastday of this year, and if he ever breaks 
his promise he will send you word. His name is 
Joseph Wood, age 17, late from England, and at pres- 
ent is employed on our farm. He says you need not 
senda smoker. Wa. L. STILES. 

Austin, Tex., Dee. 3), 1881. : 

May the Lord bless both you and our young 
friend, friend D. Tell him that he will do 
us the more good, because he has voluntari- 
ly come out and desired to be numbered 
with those clean in body and clean in heart, 
and we. know he will hold out,the Lord 
helping him. fe 
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Bron peace have they which love thy law.—PsALM 


-'T was Sabbath morning,and as the weather 
was getting cold I had put on my over- 
coat preparatory to going out on my 

Sabbath’s work. I pushed my hand absent- 
ly down into one of the peckets, and brought 
up some little cards. On one of them was 
the text above. The cards were probably 
some I had used the winter before over in 
our little mission Sabbath-school that I told 
you of last winter. Why, what a beautiful 
text that is! said I, and I began wondering 
that I had never before noticed the singular 
power that lay in its mila statement and 
promise. Surely no one but David ever put 
so much simple grandeur into so few words. 
As I thought of it, it began to come out 
sharp and clear, like a new engraving in our 
printing-press, when we first begin to work 
with it. These bright texts are a wonderful 
comfort and joy to me, and this one, this 
Sabbath morning, seemed a new bright to- 
ken from thekind Father above, of his great 
love to me. Not simply peace alone, but 
soe peace”? was the promise. And to 
whom? under what conditions? Just sim- 
ply ‘* to those — who love — thy law.”” Was 
ever any thing more beautiful? And it was 
not a promise: it was a reality, for it says, 
‘*‘ have they.”’ I almost trembled at the joy 
that came pouring in, when I reflected that 
I did indeed lore that law. Once fretted 
and chafed under it, and felt it a fetter ; but 
now. thank God, it was a pleasure and a 
privilege to obey those laws, for I loved Him 
who, in such great wisdom, framed them. 
Perhaps not quite all the time did my voice 
and actions show that I loved them, and this 
was nse the key to the fact that I did not 
have, all the time, that GREAT PEACE, 
either. 

Before night I met a friend who was in 
trouble. I listened to the circumstances, 
and ventured a word of hopefulness and 
consolation ; but it seemed a 
to quiet the troubled spirit. While I was 
trying to think of something from Scripture 
that would gover the case and show this 
friend where she stood, I again absently 
pushed my hand far down into my coat- 
pocket. It touched these cards again, and I 
gladly drew them forth and held up this 
bright little gem. It covered the ground, 
and as its great truth in all its powerseemed 
to answer and embrace all [ had been vainly 
trying to say 1 felt like thanking God again 
for my bright new treasure, this text. Have 
I ever told you how these texts and hymns 
come to me, and grow and enlarge as 1 con- 
template them, until they seem like little 
nuggets of gold ? bas 1 often seeand feel, 
when I first get a sight of them, that they 
are to prove new and bright friends, like 
ministering angels, when I get toknow them 
more. Well, my friend did venture to sug- 
gest something, to the effect that she might 
have *‘ great peace,’’ if folks would only let 
her alone. 

** But,” said I,‘*it don’t matter what folks 


ifficult matter | 





do; they are not even mentioned in the con- 
ditions at all. Why, all the people on earth, 
and Satan with them,can not rob you of, nor 
prevent your having, that great peace,if you 
simply love that law.” I' knew my words 
were true; but when I reflected, that I often 
forgot them mvself, I felt like asking God to 
help me not only to remember them, but to 
be sure I put them in practice. 

I have told you that Ernest is going to 
school in Oberlin: Well, his cousin George, 
the one who is such an enthusiast on the 
microscope and electricity, is also at school 
withhim. Within the last few weeks George 
has been converted, and, to the astonishment 
of almost everybody, has thrown off his usu- 
al diffidence, so much so as to stand up bold- 
ly for the cause of Christ before men. The 
two boys came home from college for a vaca- 
tion during the holidays, and almost my first 
thought was, when I welcomed George, a 
fear that I might, in some way, before the 
vacation was ended, check or chill this new- 
born spirit of love and good will for every- 
body. I knew he had had a pretty good 
opinion of me, and I shuddered to have him 
find out, that, after all, I was but — clay. 
George is a printer, and, true to his usual 
habits of industry, he very soon went right 
into the printing-office, and resumed his 
lace among his old shopmates, even during 
1is vacation. Well, one day toward the 
close of the year, when a multitude of cares 
seemed to center all together on my poor 
bald head,I fear I must bave got into one of 
my old uncharitable moods. Come to think 
of it, I am not sure they are so very old aft- 
er all; but I wish they were. You know we 
always print the month on our postal cards, 
so the clerks have ouly to put in the figures 
indicating the day of the month. It was 
about the 28th of December, and of course 
we did not want a great many to last until 
the new year; but the clerks were out, and 
some more must be printed; but George 
was using the job press to print some honey- 
labels in red ink, and he thought he he 
not stop to wash up the press and rollers, 
when I, perhaps pretty peremptorily, told 
him not to wash the press at all; but to print 
the cards with red ink. ‘Then came a dis- 
cussion as to how many should be printed ‘to 
last until the new year. Itwas getting pret- 
ty close on to the hour when I am obliged to 
have the mail read, ready for the office ; and 
thereviewing of the work of so many clerks, 
correcting mistakes and misapprehensions, 
is quite apt to get me into a fretful mood be- 
fore it is all off. At such times I very often 
decide pretty hastily in giving orders ; and 
often, too, it is better to decide some way, 
and get the wheels of business movingalong, 
than to spend too much time in dallying 
over matters that are really of no great im- 
vortance. I reasoned thus: that it would 

e better to print a few postals into Janua- 
ry, rather than waste time in trying to de- 
cide just how many would be likely to be 
used in three or four days. With my fingers 
stuck between the postal cards and letters, 
to keep those read from those that were not, 
I asked George about how many blank 
cards he had all together. Others were 
waiting for answers to their questions, and 
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mail time was nearing ; and without waitin 

for a very definite answer I directed that a 

should be printed December, reasoning that, 
if you got postals in January, marked De- 
cember, you would all know at once how it 
should be, and it would dono barm. Well, 
the book-keeper is one of those precise little 
bodies (as of course all book-keepers should 
be), and she could not think of having 
things go out in that shape, even if I had so 
decided it. Worried as I was, this some- 
what offended my dignity, and it looked to 
me then as if it was my privilege to have 
things as I chose in my own. business, even 
if it was not just as other people do things. 
Did you ever hear of the farmer who had 
been greatly troubled to get a hired man 
who would do exactly as he was bid? Well, 
I suspect he must have been one of these 
touchy people who are always afraid their 
rights are going to be encroached upon. At 
any rate, he declared he would never hire 
another man until he had given a decisive 
a Well, an applicant soon came for a 


ace. 
‘*T am hard to suit,” said our friend. ‘* Do 
you think you can please me? ” 

‘**T should like to try, sir.” 

** And will you do exactly as I say, wheth- 
er you know all my reasons or not? ”’ 

‘*'l'ry me and see.” 

“ Very good. Here; take this saw, and 
saw off the wagon-tongue.”” The man did 
as he was bid, and soon came back with the 
saw in one hand and the wagon-tongue in 
the other. 


“ All right,” said his employer; “ I think 


you will suit me. Now take the wagon to 
the shop and get a new tongue in it, and we 
will go to work.”’ 

You see, I had got it into my head I was 
like the man who had the wagon, and that it 
was necessary for me to let the hands know, 
by a bold stroke, that I was ** boss,” and that 
I would be obeyed. Accordingly, in spite of 
the protests of the book-keeper, I declared 
they should all be printed December. 

‘“* Why, Uncle Ame,” says George, ‘* there 
are almost a thousand.” 

Of course, it would not do for me now to 
give way, after all 1 had said — or at least I 
thought so, and so I told him, ‘‘1t doesn’t 
— any difference ; print them all Decem- 

er.” 

After this, with a happy consciousness of 
having set my foot down, and given all to 
understand that when J spoke J was to be 
obeyed, I went over to my type-writer and 
sat down to read my mail. Iread the neatly 
written lines, but, for some reason or other, 
I did not understand them. Just then it oc- 
curred to me that my face was hot and 
flushed, and also thatif one of you, my friends, 
should have called just then, it would have 
been a hard matter for me to have extended 
my hand with a pleasant smile of welcome. 

en remorse began to creep up, even though 
the old pride did for a little time hold it at 
bay. _— help me! I have been angry! 
Oh that terrible stinging conscience, from 
which there is no escape! Is there no loop- 
hole, and no way of escape, but to beg ar- 
don again from those from whom I had 
hoped never to be obliged to ask forgiveness 





any moreinthat way? It seemed fora while 
as if even God would not hear my prayers 
again. Relentless time pushed on, and the 
mail must be read. In fact, I had not even 
time for an apology, if I wanted to make 
one. A little comfort soon came, in the line 
of my father’s text, ‘‘ He knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth that we are but dust.” I 
knew God would forgive me, but I felt I was 
crippled in my power for influencing others, 
at least for a time; and ohhow I did resolve 
to be more careful! I wanted to be alone, 
and so I pushed back behind my type-writer 
into a sort of closet, or clothes-press, with 
my unhappy thoughts and — letters and pos- 
tal cards. God did hear, though, and, in 
spite of my poor weak sinfulness, gave me 
even there a glimpse of his wondrous kind- 
ness and love that made me more ashamed 
of myself than ever. ‘To explain it, I shall 
have to go back to the events of the morn- 
ing. 

I had been apprised that on this day, at 
about 10 o'clock in the morning, I should be 
wanted to testify, as an expert in bee cul- 
ture, in regard to the case with which you 
are nearly all familiar, of the bees and 
grapes of the two friends Krock and Klasen. 
The two opposing lawyers called, with a no- 
tary, to take down my evidence. The law- 
yer for friend Krock bays grape-man) was a 
stranger; and as I felt instinctively that he 
was employed to make out a case against us 
bee-folks, a prejudice was inclined to spring 
up. Ifoughtagainst it,however; and when 
I was put under oath, I mentally asked God 
to help me to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. I felt a little 

ained at his wary distrust, as I felt it, when 
first saw him, and I longed to have him 
know I was a friend to grape-men as well as 
our own folks, and wished peace and good 
will to triumph, no matter who was the loser 
in the end. When I .gave some facts that 
helped his side, which: I might not have been 
expected to give, I was pleased to see him 
apparently soften toward me. I felt he was 
becoming disarmed, and the man was com- 
ing out; and before we got through I felt 
quite an interest in his soul’s salvation. One 
point struck me forcibly. I was telling him 
we have those among our ranks who keep 
large apiaries, and acres of grapes too; and 
that, therefore, bees and grapes can not be 
so very antagonistic. 

** Oh, yes!” said he; *‘ where a man owns 
both, I grant you he will get along, for no 
man quarrels with himself.” é 

‘* Well, then,” said I, ‘‘if that be true, 
when we can get mankind so that everybody 
loves his neighbor as himself, all difliculties 
will be at an end, and we shall have the mil- 
lennium, shall we not? ”’ 

He assented; and although no one said 
there would then be no further use for the 
ag a of lawyers, I presume all felt it. 

Ve did not get through by noon ; and as the 
time came for our noon service, I asked all 
three to come out and sit down with us. All 
declined, except the one of whom I have 
been pte rs I had no time for prepara- 
tion, and so I took up the thought that I 
have justalludedto. If every man loved his 
neighbor as himself, peace on earth would 
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be established. I spoke of the long and ex- 
vensive quarrel between our two friends 
Krock and Klasen, and prayed quite ear- 
nestly that God would touch their hearts, 
and make them conscious of their folly, that 
the case might end at once, before it had be- 
come a worse precedent than it was now, for 
the bee and grape men of our land. I knew 
that, if the prayer were answered, it would 
throw our friend the lawyer out of a case ; 
but LT somehow felt as if he was with me in 
heart in it. I remember thinking at the 
time, that I seldom confined my brief peti- 
tions so closely to one single point as I had 
that day. _As I stopped abruptly, almost, L 
had a soit of feeling, as I often do at such 
times, that the prayer was acceptable. As 
my work for the forenoon had been all inter- 


and when engrossed in them, I forgot all 
about the noon prayer. Well, as I sat there 
by the window in the closet, this new lawyer 
came up. 

‘** Well, Mr. Root, your prayer is answered.” 

‘* What prayer?” said I, thinking only of 
my sad downfall of the last half-hour. 

“Why, do you not remember what you 
prayed for this noon? Krock and Klasen 
have telegraphed for us to drop the case just 
where it is, and come home. The telegram 
came in just as we were going up to dinner.”’ 


God had heard and: answered, once more; | 


and this time he had honored my poor peti- 
tion by making the matter plain to the sight 
of men, while I had dishonored my Savior 
almost at the same hour, by letting my fool- 
ish, weak pride, persuade me that I might 
not have the honor I deserved. L[ tried to 
say a few words to my new friend that might 
help him to put his trust in God; but the 
awtul inconsistency of such a course before 
the book-keeper, who was busily at work 
hard by, stopped the words in my throat. I 
must first ask her pardon. Before I could 
do so, however, a little note was pushed to- 
ward me. In her nice clear handwriting, 








even if it was on a scrap of paper, were, as | 


nearly as I can remember, these words: 


‘** Please, Mr. Root, reconsider your decision | 


about those postals ; it will make us somuch 
trouble to mark them out and write them 
over.’”? Womanlike, she was not conquered, 
even if she was silenced ; and, book-keeper- 
like, she could not think of letting a ** Jan.” 
‘ard go out marked ‘** Dec.” IL was not 
afraid then to say I was sorry; but I felt 
sad, and told her so, to think I had been led 
into such foolishness. I hated to go to 
George and acknowledge my weakness ; but 
when I told him after all that he might print 
them January, he looked up smilingly and 
said he ** did print them January long ago.”’ 
My plans for impressing them with a sense 
of my importance had all gone to naught, for 
none had obeyed, and none had been si- 
lenced. They did right. They are both 
earnest, faithful Christians, and they paid 
me a greater compliment by doing as they 
did, than by doing otherwise. ‘They recog- 
nized that a bad spirit had given that order, 
and not 1; and in believing that my better 
self would soon come uppermost, and ap- 
prove of the course they took, they paid me 
acompliment. NotI, but Jesus, my Savior, 





shall reign. Is it not unwise and dangerous 
for one like myself to thus openly encourage 
disobedience? It might be, if my trust were 
notin God. In other words, I have no fear 
that a single hand in my employ will ever 
disobey, very far, orders that I give him in 
my usual calm spirit. 

Several days had passed since the above, 
and I was one evening in the oflice having 
something of a talk with the boys, a few of 
them, including George and Ernest. I had 
not said any thing to George about the mat- 
ter of the postals, only to tell him I was glad 
he changed the dates, even though I direct- 
ed otherwise. I had a sort of hope that he 
did not see I lost my — balance that day, 


| and that, therefore, the less said wbout it the 
¢ , | better. 
rupted, many cares pressed me after dinner ; 


Did you ever remark, that a drunk- 
en man is always sure he was not so bad that 
anybody could have noticed any thing differ- 
ent? Well, [ have a sort of theory that sin 
is about the same in all its phases. Thesin- 
ner always thinks it was not so bad that 
anybody noticed it. Once in a while, how- 
ever, we have a Christian friend brave enough 
and kind enough to tell us the plain truth. 
Well, George was just such a brave and kind 
friend to me. If any thing in life should 
ever come up to persuade me that George is 
not a good friend of mine, I shall try to look 
back at that evening, and tell the tempter to 
get behind me, for I know better. Ernest 
had been gently chiding me for branching 
out in business so much, and I was telling 
the boys that I did it, mainly that needy 
ones might have work, and in the end, as I 
hoped, souls be brought to Christ. George 
here, with some apology, asked if he might 
take the liberty of making a suggestion in 
regard to the latter matter. I knew what 
was coming, instinctively: but Ll was very 
glad he had decided to broach the subject. 
Ile then reminded me of the occurrence. 

** And so I showed it in my face, did I, 
George, that I was vexed?” 

** Why, to be sure, you did; anybody could 
see it.”’ 

**IT am very sorry indeed. I was really 
not aware of it until I had spoken as I did.” 

‘*T presume [ should not have done so, but 
I told them in the composing-room what you 
said, and they had a laugh over it, and quot- 
ed your * GREAT PEACE.’ ” 

There you have it, my friends. I was not 
one bit displeased to hear that George had 
told them, in the other room, how I had fall- 
en, nor do I feel hard toward the boys for 
quoting ‘** great peace,’? when he who had 
talked it so vehemently had fallen, and 
shown he was ** but dust,” afterall. George 
did not tell me any more, but my mind in- 
stantly reverted to one in that office to whom 
[ once talked and recommended skepticism. 
When I was converted, I tried to take it 
back; but there has always been a sort of 
feeling that he thought he would wait, and 
watch me a while, and see how I would ** pan 
out’’ in the new life. I do not know, but I 
can imagine it was he who said ‘great 
peace.”’ I know he did not mean to be un- 
kind nor unfriendly, for 1 am sure you would 
find him a most warm friend and champion 
of mine, if any real danger threatened, and 
this is why 1 have felt so keenly the justice 
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of this reproof. Do you see how we who 
profess to be followers of Jesus are watched 
and weighed? Lamgladitisso. We ought 
to be watched and weighed, for this is one 
of our greatest safeguards against falling. 
Shall we then fear to proclaim his name? 
Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of me and 


of my words, in this adulterous and sinful genera- 
tion, of him shall also the Son of man be ashamed, 


when he cometh in the glory of his Father with the | 


holy angels.—MARK 8:38, 

Do you not see, now, that it takes some 
courage to be a Christian? And shall we 
back out, and stop by the way, because of 


the lious that may be found near our path? | 


Nota bit of it. 1 shall talk * great peace,” 
I hope, as long as I live; and, with the help 


of the Lord, I hope to live it, even in busi- | 


ness, better than 1 have done. 

Some of you may say, ** But, hasn’t a man 
a right to — have his wagon-tongue sawed 
off, if he has a mind to? 
and if the man gets his pay, whose business 
is it?” 


My reply would be, that no one who pro- | 


fesses to bea Christian has any right to be 
guilty of any such proceedings. Whenever 
you contemplate any such action, you are, 
ike Christian and Hopeful, out of the strait 
and narrow path that leads to the celestial 
city. 

Ernest had not got through with me, it 
seems, for he commenced again, that I had 
too many cares, and too much business. 
George followed him up; and in the talk 
that ensued, it appeared that my fretful, un- 
charitable, and impatient moods were inva- 
riably between three and four o’clock P.M., 
at just the hour when I am accustomed to 
gather up the business of the day, and pass 


it through my brain, before it goes into the 


mail-bags. 1 was at fault for getting out of 
patience; but in truth, I had been fighting 
against fearful odds that had not been taken 
into account. One may be able to read let- 
ters more rapidly than his brain can stand it 
to handle the business. Brains, like mus- 
cles, will stand about so much, and no more. 
I was a little proud, too, perhaps, of the 
amount of business I could handle, and this 
was another obstacle in the way of the ** great 
peace.’’ Here were a couple of mere boys, 
only starting in college as it were, yet who, 
having the love of the Lord in their young 
hearts,-were teaching me great lessons. 
letters were to be read at different times 
through the day, instead of letting them all 
run into a single hour, and I was to study in 
different ways to husband the powers God 


has given me, as well as to try harder, with | 


Jesus’ help, to ‘‘ suffer long, and be kind.” 
Now, I know there are those among you, 


my readers, who are often overworked in | 


the same way. There are times when it is 


next to impossible, on account of mental fa- | 
tigue, to call forth the kind smile you would | 
May God help you! | 
And just a word more: ‘Think gently, suf- | 


gladly giveif you could. 


fer long, and be kind to those whom you 
know are suffering from ill health or over- 
work. 


study to be able to disarm vexation; and 
when you, with God’s help, have learned to 


It is his wagon, | 


My | 


When you see a cloud of care upon | 
the brow of a loved one, lift it; make it a | 


| ° ° » » s 

soothe one, and bring him into his right 
mind, while in the chains of passion, you are 

| on the way to realize the promise,— 

And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 


of the firmament; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars for ever and ever,—DAN. 12:3. 


| 


And you can then also say with David,— 
Great peace have they which love thy law. 


Friend Root:—In reading the Home Papers in the 

January number of GLEANLNGS, some thoughts were 

| Suggested by Mr. I. B. Rumford’s article, onthe duty 

| of studying, that we may know and obey the laws 

| Which the Creator has stamped on our pbysical and 
| mental natures. . 

He very pertinently asks, in speaking of the ef- 
forts of the Moral Reform Association in behalf of 
_ the degraded, ** Will it not be best — yes, imperative- 
| ly necessary —to look well to the cause, and go to 
the root of the matter?” 

Now, [hold that the cause of all the misery and 
unhappiness in the world results from the violation 
of laws which the Creator has wisely framed for our 
welfare and happiness. He has not given us intui- 
tive knowledge of these laws, nor has he proclaimed 
them in his revealed word; but he has endowed us 

with powers of observation and reflection, through 
' which we may learn what he has instituted in regard 

tous. If we neglect to use these powers in making 

| ourselves familiar with the Creator’s laws as they 

affect ourselves, we must inevitably suffer; for they 
are immutable and unbending in their operation. 

Man, ignorant and uncivilized, has suffered count- 

less miseries from which we of the present day are 

| delivered. But itis only because we know more of 

God's laws than our ancestors. And if there is mis- 

ery and unhappiness in the worl! to-day, it is be- 
| cause we are still ignorant of what will assuredly 
some day be known, or selfishly disobedient where 
| knowledge is already abundant. 

Within astone’s throw of me to-night there lies a 
drunken mother, so helplessly besotted that another 
| has to put her nursing babe toher breast. It is 
| scarcely five months since this babe was born, and 
it was during a drunkenspree like the present that it 
first saw the light. The husband isa man of good 
) capacity, who would have a home of his own to-day, 
but for an unfortunate inheritance which has been 
| handed down to him from his father. The latter 
| has been in the habit all his life long of going on 
| periodical sprees. Between the sprees he would be 
strictly temperate. But about twice a year the 
| Slumbering taste for strong drink would arouse, 
| and lead him away like a slave, refusing to be satis- 
fied till absolute pbysical prostration, and a system 
saturated with alcohol, caused the very sight of 
liquor to create a loathing. The son has inherited 
this peculiarity of constitution. He rises from his 
| sprees penitent, and thoroughly disgusted with bim- | 


| self on account of his weakness and folly; and I 
| have known him to swear with his hand on the 
Bible, that not another drop of liquor should ever 
pass hislipsagain. But before six months have gone 
by, some peculiar temptation,— the banter of a com- 
panion, or the excitement of some festive occasion, 
—will arouse the demon slumbering within him, and 
he will be led away, a helpless slave, bound with the 
chains of his inherited desire. His wife is a weak 
woman, who inherits her taste for strong drink from 
her mother. They have three little boys besides the 
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infant before alludedto. Willit be strange if these 
children shall grow up to be common drunkards? 
Will it bestrangeif thisinborn desire for strong 
drink should lead them to the felon’s cell, or bring 
them to an old age of pauperism and misery? 

Conceived in inebriety, born in inebriety, and 
suckled at the breast of an inebriate mother! What 
a terrible legacy is this for a parent to leave a child! 
And yet, it isa legacy which, cight times outof ten, 
will cling to that child, and produce its legitimate 
fruits as long as he may live. 

This I conceive to be the root of the matter. Men 
are what they are, not so much by instruction and 
training, as by whatthey have inherited from their 
parents. Letour reformatory institutions and as- 
sociations bear this fact in mind; and while they 
battle with the evil which is present, let them not 
forget its fertile source, but let them proclaim 
through the highways and the byways of the land 
the immutable laws of the Creator, which place 
within the power of parents such a controlling in- 
fluence over the destinies of their unborn children. 

JAMES MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., 10, 


[ean not forbear giving here an extract 
from Doctor Kellogg’s excellent book, Plain 
Facts, as it has such a direct bearing on the 
subject friend M. has so vividly and power- 
fully brought up before us. See what our 
nation has to battle with:— 


Jan. 1882, 


A SOURCE OF CRIME.—THE “JUKE” FAMILY. 


Who can tell how many of the liars, thieves, drunk- 
ards, murderers, and prostitutes of our day are less 
responsible for their crimes ugainst themselves, 
against society, and against heaven, than those 
who were instrumental in bringing them into the 
world? Almost every Village hus its boy * who was 
born drunk,” a staggering, simpering, idiotic repre- 
sentative of a drunken father, beastly intoxicated 
on very moment when he should huve been most 
sober. 

An interesting study of this question has recently 
been made by Mr. Dugdale, a member of the Prison 
Association of the State of New York. When visit- 
ing the various jails of the State, he foundin one six 
persons detained for crimes of various character, 
between allof whom there was a family relation. 
Upon further inquiry, he found that of the same 
tamily there were twenty-nine relatives in the vi- 
cinity, seventeen of whom were criminals. Still 
further investigation developed the following facts: 


Within seventy-tive years, a family of 1200 persons | 
have sprung from five sisters, several of whom | 


were illegitimate, and three of whom were known 
to be unchaste, and who married men whose father 
was an idle, thriftiess hunter, a hard drinker, and 
licentious. 
Of this family, the history of but 7.9. was traced. 
Of these, the facts set forth in the following in- 
complete summary were found to be true: 
Paupers, .... opebseuen de 
Years of paupe rism, 
Criminals, .... 
Years of infam: 


PRD 
ToS 
140 
750 







SI a5 00k a dcdawenntedstscyilte deb vyuwcauyacthcuaed ass 7 
Prostitutes and adulteresses, 
Illegitimate children,........................ 

No. of persons contaminated by syphilitic disea: 
Cost to the State in various ways,................ $1, 208, $00 


Without doubt a complete summary would make 
this showing still more appalling, since of the 79 
whose histories were traced, it was in many in- 
stances impossible to determine whether the indi- 
viduals were guilty of crime or unchastity or not, 
even where there were grounds for suspicion. Such 
cases were not included in the summary. 

No amount of argument on this question could be 
so conelusive as are these simple tacts concerning 
the “Juke” family. It is certainly high time that 
our legislators began to awaken to this subject, ard 
consider whether it would be an unprofitab‘e ex- 
periment to make some attempt to prevent the mul- 
tiplication of criminals in this manner. We are not 


prepared to offer a plan for securing such an end; 
but it is very clearly important that something 
should be done in this direction. 








FOOT > POWER SHEARS, FOR CUTTING 
TIN, PASTEBOAL D, THIN WOOD, ETC. 


FOR A BEE- 





SOMETHING ABOUT A HANDY TOOL 
KEEPER, 
HE machine we illustrate below was in- 
| =6 tended originally for cutting sheet iron 
and tin; but we found them so handy 
for a great variety of purposes, that we have 
had them for years in the different rooms of 
our factory. As they are all made of iron, 
and the bed-plate, or table, planed perfe etly 
true and level with the different gauges, it 
affords great facility for cutting “pertec tly 
square, and with great accuracy. As it cuts 
paper as nicely as any paper- -cutter, when 
not more than, say, 24 sheets are cut at once, 
it is really superior to most p I: aper-cutters for 
any thing like the money. For several years 
GLEANINGS Was trimmed on one of these 
machines, and it did it quite as well, and al- 
most as fast, as the cutter we use now, cost- 
ing several hundred dollars. Amateur print- 
ers Will find them very handy for trimming 
circulars, cutting ecards, paper, ete. 








22-INCH FOOT-POWER SQUARING SHEARS. 


You will observe by the cut, that there are 
sliding gauges, both on the back and front. 
Other | gauges make it easy to cut wood, met- 
al, card, or paper, into any size or shape, 
bound by straight lines. Tinean be cut into 
squares or strips, by an expert, faster than 
you could well count the pieces. ‘Thin wood 
1S also easily cut, and we use one constantly 
in the wax-room for boxing fdn. As we use 
mostly thin basswood, we cut it across the 
grain readily, where the thickness is from 4 
to ¢ inch; and with the grain, we can quick- 
ly shear off even # stuff. Nail the pieces on 
your box, letting the stuff extend over; take 
it on the shears, and clip off closely’ clear 
around ; now finish with one of our cheap 
planes, and you have a neat job, done ina 
twinkling. With a lot of thin basswood, 





such as you can have made at any shingle 
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machine, you can make light packing boxes 
with this machine with wonderful facility. 
The one figured above cuts a length of 22 | 
inches, and we have obtained a special rate 

from the makers, so we can furnish them to | 
bee-keepers for an even $40.00. 


GCLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


A.I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. | 


FOR CLUBBING_RATES, SEE _ FIRST PAGE 
OF READING MATTER. 





MEDINA, FEB. 1, 1882. 








And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and sat- 
isfy thy soul.—ISAIAu 58; 11. 


WE have recently sent friend Abbott, of the Drit- | 
ish Bee Journal, sixty thousand one-piece sections. 


On page 27, January number, last line of friend 
Morris’ letter, read ‘*nuisance” instead of “new | 
ones.” 

Witt friend D. A. McCord ask Mr. Langstroth his 
experience in regard to pollen being necessary for | 
brood-rearing ? 


We don’t want long articles from anybody. Bear 
in mind, there me a great many we want to hear 
something from every month. 


THE time of holding the meeting of the Bee-keep- 
ers’ Convention at Jamestown, Pa., has been post- 
poned one week, and will take place Feb. § and 9. 


Reports from working bees are always in order; 
but, dear friends, Ido not believe it is profitable to | 
have so much theory as we have been having lately. | 


FRIEND ABBOTT has just us another large order, | 
and in it is one item of 100 of our 50-cent cold-blast | 
smokers, which seems to imply they find favor | 
across the water. 


Ir has been said that those who constantly dwell | 
on the faults of others, are invariably smarting un- | 
der guilty consciences. One whois trying to do right 
is generally pretty busy at home. 


Ir there are any better oranges in the world than | 
the Rusty Floridas that friend Froscher, of Pilatka, 
Fla., is supplying our lunch room with, it has never | 
been our fortune to find them. We have just opened | 
two barrels of luscious ones. 


WE have about two dozen of the old-style Water- 
bury watches on hand, that we will sell for 50 cents | 
less than the new solid nickel ones. They are regu- | 
lated by carrying, like the rest, but the cases are 
only nickcl plated. Who will take them? 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Tre Apiary Register, from the A. B. J. office, is 


very neatly gottenup, and strongly boundin leather; | 


but I fearour friends will think $1.50 pretty high for 
asmall book with the “reading ’”’ all the same on 
each page, and the pages unnumbered. 


| 
| 


rubber-plate machines, by usin 
| rubber. 
| itself. 


| form, for the benefit of the masses, 
| Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich., for prices. 


| telephone picture. 


| ation. 
| nuts, they will warm them up more readily. 
| not feed candy containing flour for at least another 


WE have just added quite a quantity of new type 


| to our job-work department in printing, and our 


friend * M.” is anxious that I should let you know 
about it. Labels, circulars, price lists, etc., printed 
onshortnotice. Estimates furnished on application. 


FRIEND HAYRAURST Says, in his postal-card cireu- 
lar, ‘Don’t send any affidavit, nor return any dead 
bees; but simply say they are dead, and briefly give 
circumstances.’’ To which I would add, ** Don’t ev- 
er, at any time, be in haste to think you have been 
cheated.”’ 


WE have madea very decided improvement in our 
g a hard quality of 

The fdn. often drops from these plates of 
We are now about to test dipping plates for 


plain sheets made of rubber. The quality of rubber 


| required, to stand heat, is worth about $1.00 per Ib. 


Dr. KELLOGG’S doctor book, mentioned last month, 


| is called “Home Hand-Book of Health,” and the other 
| is “Plain Facts for Old and Young,” instead of as I 
| had it. 
| supposed when I wrote; and it seems to me the lat- 


The books are much more expensive than I 


ter one especially should be published in a cheaper 
Address Dr. 


THE ONE-PIECE SECTIONS. 
BEFORE us is acopy of a patent granted in 1874, 


| to H. W. Hutchins, East Livermore, Maine, for a 
| plan of making boxes of one piece of wood, precisely 


like the Forncrook sections, even to the V-shaped 
groove, dovetailing in the ends, and all. The draw- 


| ing makes it so plain, it is difficult to conccive that 


Forncrook’s was not copied from it. 


Justas we go to press, * John”’ is all excited over 
some pie-plant roots that Mr. Merrybanks has per- 
mitted him to setin his greenhouse. He set the 
roots in tubs made by cutting old barrels in two, 
filling in with the best manure and woods dirt he 
could find, and the enormous growth they are mak- 
ing—whew! If the men over at the new sawmill 
don’t get supplied with nice five-cent pies, sweet- 


| ened with maple szgar, won't it be funny? You 


can just see the chimney of the new sawmillin the 


To-pDAY is the 28th of January, and we have 3639 
subscribers, and about 200 swarms of bees. The 
bees are in good order. I know that, because they 
had a little fly yesterday, and we overhauled a few 
of the weaker ones. Hill’s device seems to an- 
swer excellently for letting the bees pass from one 
comb to another, to get at their stores. I presume 
the 3639 subscribers are all in good order too, for 
they seem to be quite lively, from the amount of 
business they are sending us‘from every part of the 
civilized world. 


DESTITUTE COLONIES IN FEBRUARY. 
SMALL cakes of candy, laid right on the frames, 


| over the cluster, seems to be the simplest way of 


feeding any colonies that may be in danger of starv- 
If broken into pieces about the size of wal- 
I would 


month yet. Solong as there is danger of more se- 
vere weather, I would not start brood-rearing. Of 
course, this is for Northern localities. Where bees 
can fly a little nearly every day, you can crowd 
| brood by feeding all you choose. 
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QUEENUESS COLONIES IN WINTER. 

Don’t worry if you have a few colonies queenless. 
We have four or five such, and they are wintering 
just as well as any, so far; and if it is desirable to 
prevent brood-rearing, the absence of a queen will 
probably be just as effective as the absence of pol- 
lien. Friend Viallon, or somebody clse down that 
way, will have young queens ready for us in April; 
and who knows but that they will be all the better 
for having no queen until April? I should not be at 
all surprised, from the experience I have had in 
such matters. 


A BEE PAPER IN CALIFORNIA. 
Ir is coming, friends, and I think it a pretty good 
idea, if they have some one to direct it whois not 


afraid of work, and, so far as I know, friend Lever- | 


ing seems to be the man. See:-—- 

Please mention in your Feb. No,. if you can, that this State is 
to have a bee paper, “The C alifornia A viculturist;’? that it 
willbe out by the Ist of Feb., and published at this city and 
Los Ange _ with N. Levering as editor. Subscription price 
$1.00 per yer CAL. API. PUB. Co. 

Oakland, re “ale, Jan, 20, 188°. 


1 confess, friends, I would much rather see the 
name of some good square man, in the place of *Cal- 
ifornia Apicultural Pub. Co.’ 


IN regard tothe Seen List, it has occurred tome 
that candidates for this list had better be pro- 
pounded a month ahead; and if no objection is 
raised, they then goin. Also, as it may not be al- 
ways possible to settle according to everybody's de- 
mands, why not have difficult cases settled by ar- 
bitration? Any party who refuses to submit to ar- 
bitration, [ suppose would have to be called a 
‘*heathen,” and passed by as unworthy of count. 
You may say this is getting a little complicated; 
but there is great need of something of the kind, as 
many of you well know. 

THE BLIZZARD. 

THE morning of the 24th it was 2° below zero here. 
I am told that, in some parts of York State, it was 
40°.. Here is what Doolittle says:— 

This is the coldest morning we have had here at Borodino 
since | have kept bees, The mercury stands at 26 degrees be- 
low zero as I write. At such times I can not he Ip but feel that 
a good cellar, kept at a uniform + aamorner of 45 degrees, is 


the best plan for be : s during winter. . M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1882. 


And here, Alley: 


Wuew! 20 degrees below zero here. Coldest ever known. 
Wenham, Mass., Jan. 24, 1882. 


Now, 1 don’t fegl so sure we want cellars, in our 
locality, especially if it turns round as quickly as it 
did here; for in 24 hours, or a little more, we had 
mud again. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF AFFAIRS AT THE 
PATENT OFFICE, 

THE followingis an extract from the Humbug De- 
partmentof the American Agriculturist for Febru- 
ary:— 

A few years ago we asked the then Commissioner of Patents 
why an inventor could not do business directly with the office. 
He replied that, while he would give an inventor every facility 
in so doing, he would not advise the attempt, as the Patent 
Laws, Which he had no hand in making, were so intricate, and 


in such confusion, as to require an expert to avoid mistakes 
which might invalidate a patent. 


Well, friends, if such was the case a few years ago, 
is it any thing strange if, at the present time, one 
getsa patent on any thing,if he only pays the money, 
no matter how many times it has been patented be- 
fore? 





WE always like to PEARS err but when some 
friend says, ‘‘ Send us GLEANINGS right along, I am 











going to renew in a club,” it is a pretty hard matter 
for us. If we send it without pay, of course we must 
charge it; and then when the club agent sends in 
the name, how are we to know that the charge 
should be balanced on the ledger? Again, you say, 
* Keep my name on your list, and don’t let GLEAN- 
INGS stop. I will remit in a few days.’’ Well, when 
you remit, a great many of you don’t say a word 
about this little transaction, but just say, * Here is 
your dollar for GLEANINGS;” and the consequence 
is, you get two copies— one paid for, and the other 
charged to your account. We have had several 
quite respectable little fights (we try to have no oth- 
er kind with our patrons) from misunderstandings 
growing out of just this one thing. Now, won’t you 
try to help us? 


A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE APIARY. 

Mr. J. P. NEEDLES, Alanthus Grove, Mo., has re- 
cently paid us a visit, and, among other things, I 
learned he had a house apiary which he has had in 
constant use since before the time ours was built. 
He uses it only for comb honey, and never lifts out 
the combs, nor opens the hives at all, except to 
take the honey off, and as he does this only after 
the bees are driven out of the boxes by cold weather, 
he never has any bees outin the house. The honey, 
while there over the hives, is safe from moths, 
thieves, and all other enemies, and it is never 
moved until he wants to take itto market. I pre- 
sume he gives each colony all the boxes they can 
possibly fill, at the commencement of the season; 
for, in fact, he says he sometimes piles them almost 
up to the ceiling. In this way he would get a better 
ripened quality of honey, but it would not be so 
clean and white to the eye. 

I THINK, friends, [ shall have to give you a little 
chapter on alarm clocks, as So many are complain- 
ing their clocks don’t alarm when they are set. The 
trouble is, you forget that the alarm is dependent 
on the position of the hour-hand of your time-piece; 
if you move the hour-hand to set the clock after it 
has run down, your alarm is out of tune. 

HOW TO SET THE ALARM CLOCK CORRECTLY 

Wind the alarm a little, and then move the clock 
forward by the minute-hand, until the alarm sounds. 
Now let go of the minute hand, and place the hour- 
hand exactly over the time you wish to get up, say 
half-past five in the morning. You see the alarm 
has just sounded, and it is half-past five by the hour- 
hand. Therefore it will always sound at half-past 
five untilthe hour-hand is again moved independ- 
ently. Wind up your clock, and set it by the min- 
ute-hand as usual. Now don’t wind your alarm dur- 
ing the day, or it willsound in the afternoon at half- 
past five; but wind it in the evening, before you re- 
tire. 


SUPPOSE some one should say, * Potatoes can not 
be raised for 25 cents a bushel. I can demonstrate 
it by figures. If anybody offers them at that price, 
he is damaging the community, for they can not be 
good.”” Would not somebody soon say, *“* Why, 
friend, what means this singular vehemence? 
Have you a spite against anybody who does raise 
them at that price? Very likely you can not afford 
todo it; but how do you know what others can do? 
See, here are carloads of them going off, and those 
who have used them for years do not find them ma- 
terially different from those they have at other 
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times paid a dollar for’? Is not the case some- 
what paralle! with the ‘“‘essays’’ we have had against 
dollar queens? No one expects dollar queens are all 
to be used fur breeding purposes (any more than 
that all cattle and horses shall be so used), tor the 
greater part of them are used for the production of 
honey. Jf I am not mistaken, the greatest crops of 
honey on record have come from our dollar queens, 
reared from imported mothers. On page 583 of our 
December number, a daughter of a dollir queen 
gave 216 lbs. comb honey, and 301 extracted, in twen- 
ty-four days. What do long, uncharitable “ har- 
angues’”’ (excuse me) amount to, compared to great 
reports like these? 





“seu ARE WEEN. 


; ‘A pF like your siepiaiiteis to start a * Square 
YY Men's” column; but while such a course on 
— | 


your part would be of unquestionable ad- | 
vantage to all dealers whose dealings will bear the | 
light of day, and to consumers, it presents some ob- | 


stacles, the chicf of which is the danger of doing in- 
justice, either to an honest dealer by leaving him 
out of the list, or to consumers and all concerned, 
by putting in dealers of questionable reputation. In 


order to be just to ail, it will be necessary to proper- | 


ly define the meaning of square men. Our ideal of a 
square man, and which we endeavor to live up to, is 
one who will keep the golden rule, **do to others as 
he would that they should do unto him.’ Suppose 
you should offer to insert one month, free, an ad- 
vertisement offering to make every thing square 
with dissatisfied customers. For our part, we would 
be glad to respond with something like the follow- 
ing: 
NOTICE! 

We do not know that we have a single dissatisfied 
customer; but if we have, such will confer a favor 
by writing us kindly, and we will do our best to 
render satisfaction. 

Why is it that some say that the world is hard to 
please? We have not found it so. 


zt. A. THomas & Co. 
Colerain, Mass., Jan. 14, 1882. 


Friend Thomas. I thank you for your sug- | 


gestions, as well as those written by ‘others on 
this matter, and it is to me another evidence 
of God’s loving kindness over all of us who 


are trying to do right, for good is assuredly | 


beginning to shine out of it all. One who 
had not worked hard for a good name would 


hardly dare come out and take the bold | 


stand you and several others have done. 
May the Lord bless you, and give you pa- 


tience to hold out in the task you have un- | 


dertaken. How will this do ? — 


Department for those who wish to be considered | 


SQUARE MEN. 


Names will l be inse rted in this Department free of dimes the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


We whose names appear below do not know ‘that 


we have a single dissatisfied customer: but if we | 
have, such will confer a favor by writing us kindly, | 


and we will do our best to render satisfaction. 
Paul Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.; 
I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 
Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 
EK. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co,, Mo.; 
E. A. Thomas & Co.,, Colerain, Mass. 


CIRCULARS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Priend Hayhurst gives usa very neat little price list on a pos 


tul card, and during 1882 is prepared to replace all dollar queens 
that turn out hybrids. Kansas City, Mo 

. W. Cary & Son, Coleraine, Mass., send us a 4-page circular 
and price list of bees and supplie s. 

A very pretty little queen circular from J. T Wilson, Mor 
tonsville, Ky., telling to which State in the Union he sent 
ane ens last year 

W.S. Cauthen, Pleasant Hill, S. C., a price list of Italian bees 
and aueens, one page, 5 x 15. 

as. Forncrook & Co., 16-page list of apiarian supplies, bees, 
ete. Watertown, Wis. 

A very pretty 12-page cirewar from Mrs. L izzie E. Cotton, of 
West Gorham, Me. This circular contains much that is valua 
ble; but | fear it rather exaggerates the profits that a new hand 
might expect from a swarm of bees. Mrs. C. lays almost too 
much stress on * her hive,’’ as it seems to me; still, | have no 
| doubt but that great results may be obtained by her plan of 
| very liberal feeding before the honey crop appears. 
| © G. Dickinson, South Oxford, Y.,sends us a 4-page cir- 

7 ar and price list of bees and hives. 

Ve have just printed circulars and price lists for the follow 
| ing parties. 
J fart, Union Point, Ga., an 8 page catalogue of bee sup 
plies, copiousty illustrated. 

1. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Canada, a 4 page list of hives, ete. 

. Von ~ ie Omaha, Neb "a4. page list of apiarian supplies, il 
ustratec 

W. Cheney, Kanawha Falls, W. Va, a 12 page list, illus., 
of the Kanawha Apiaries 

Delos Staples, West Sebe »wa, Mich., a 4-page circular and de- 
ac riptive price list of the Willow Ridge fruit farm 

T. C. Crilly, Grafton, O., a 12-page list of bees and queens 

G. M. Doo ittle’s 12-page list is very comprehensive, giving a 
list of papers for which he is agent, some 430 in number, and 
also a catalogue of bees and queens.’ Although friend Doolittle 
is so prominent as an apiarian, One is at a loss to say, after 
| reading his catal ome. whether he is not dese rvedly as much so 
| asa horticulturist: for his cuts of strawberries and potatoes, 

and dese oA of small fruit, make one’s ‘‘ mouth water.’ 
Hy Borodino, 











MOLDED COMB FON. 


Rubber or plaster machines, warranted, $375 to 
$7.00. THIN FDN. machinery, complete, a mail, 

2.50. See OLIVER FOSTER’S free samples and 
price list. Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Towa. 2d 


“NORTHERN- GROWN SEEDS, PLANTS, VINES, ETC, 


of first hands, at growers’ prices, grown at my seed 

farm, fruit gardens, and apiury, enst side Saratoga 

Lake. Address, ‘JOHN H. MYERS. 
Box 1064, Saratoga Springs, ) te 


W ALM IPED t 
Two voung mento work with bees, and in the nurs- 
ery. Will pay wages, witha chance to learn the busi- 
ness. S. |. FREEBORN, 
_2d Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 








| I breed PURE ITALIAN BEES for sale. I warrant 


my dollar queens to be purely mated, and guarantee 
safe arrival. I will try to give perfect satisfaction. 
| Piease send for list to E. M. HAYHURST, 
2-34 P. O. Box 1131. 


| 1882. TW ELFTH YE AR. 1882. 


Italian Queens! 


Tested Queens in April and May, - - $250 
| in June and after, win - 
| Untested Queens in April and May, - - 
| in June and after, - - 
| By the % doz,5 per cent off above prices. By the 
dozen, 10 per cent off above prices. Also, Syrian 
| and Cyprian Queens (bred in separate apiaries). at 
| samme price. Sent by mail,and safe arrival guaran- 
| teed. Address W. P. HENDERSON, 
| 25d Murfreesboro, Ruth. Co., Tenn. 
por SALE CH E sP. Foot-power buzz-saw. Pure 
Plymouth Rock fowls and eggs for hatching 
during the season. Orange cane-seed, the kind bees 
| work on. Also seed potatoes, For te address 
. J. ISRAEL, 
2-3d Beallsville, Monroe Co., Ohio. 
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Langstroth and 


SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


New and perfect mac binery for turning out first- 
class work. Send $1.00 and get a 2-story Langstroth 
Hive, with 4*4x4\4 dovetailed boxes, with all fixtures 
complete, in lat. with roef top. All my hives are 
made of select dry white pine. To anyone getting 
1000 dovetailed Sections I will send a machine with 
which a child 14 years old can put together 100 of 
my boxes in one day; a deduction of 10 per cent off 
on large orders. Send for Price List. Be sure to 
state whether or not you now have my 1581 Price 


List. For reference, Farmers’ National Bank, or 
Nve Plow Co. 
Ss. D. BUELL, Union City, Branch Co., Mich.. 2d 


BE surR= 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


Apiarian Supplics 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and de- 
sirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Italian, Cyprian,and Holy- me ey and Bees. 
» & 


SAY LES, 
2-7d Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A planing-mill and foundry, with a well- stab- 
lished supply trade. Will take bees for first pay- 
ment. A. B. WEED, 

No. 75 Bagg Street, Detroit, Mich. 


- WANTED! 


Every reader of GLEANINGS to send at once fora | 


copy of my new Illustrated Circular of Bee-keepers’ 


Supplies. It may pay to see it before ordering. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 
J. V.CALDWELL, 
2-7d Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 





BEES and QUEENS. 


Hybrid Queens, $1.00; 
May 20, $2.50: after, $2.00. Untested Italian, Cyp- 
rian, Holy- Land, en queens where the three races 
are kept (laying), $1.00; per half-doz, $5.50; per doz., 
$10.00. Bees, $1.00 per pound; 2 (L.) frame nuclei, 
$1.50; 3(L.) frame nucleus, $2.00; colony of Italian 
bees in 10 (L,) frame hives, $7.00; (add price of 
queens to nucleus and colonies); 3 or more colonies, 
10 per cent discount. Special discount on large or- 
ders, and after July Ist. Guarantee safe delivery to 
vour post or express office. Root’s Extracter, A RC 
Book, Cook’s Manual, and Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
furnished at Root’s prices. 
OTTO KLEINOW, 


2tfd Opposite Fort W ayne, Detroit, Mich 





Early Italian Queens: 
ONLY THE BEST. FROM 


W. J. ELLISON, STATESBURG, SUMTER C0., 8. 6. 


v ested queens in April, May, and June, - - $2.40 
in Julv, - - 2.00 
Dollar queens in April, May, and ‘June, - . 1. 25 
in July - - - 1.00 
ie Pd the poundin May, - - - - 1.50 





lee Consult your own interest, ‘and send 
for my new Circular and Price List of 
Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 
27d Address 8. D. MCLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 
, 








Ttalian Tested Queens, before | 












































G. M. DOOLITTLE 
Says STANLEY'S VANDERVORT FOUNDATION 


for sections is even thinner than natural eomb, and 
is the very best fin. made. See GLEANINGS for Jan., 
pages 4 and 15, and A. B. J. for Jan. 3. We also 
make high-walled Vandervort fdn. for brood-cham- 
ber, to tit any size frame. Send for samples and 
prices, or send $10.00 for 20 lbs., 10 sq. ft. per Ib., to 
2-4d G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 
WYOMING, - WYOMING Co., - NEW YORK. 

peerr"'25 cents per lb. in trade for good yellow bees- 
wax, delivered here. 


Something New and Valuable. 

Brother Bee-keepers, if you want the most perfect 
surplus arrangement for obtaining Surplus Comb 
Honey, send for my new Twin Clamp; it is simple, 
cheap, and handy. It keeps the sections clean and 
neat from propolis. I will senda perfect clamp, 
filled with the most beautiful sections in the world, 


all ready to set upon the hive, for $1.00. By this 
sample you can get the idea, and make them to fit 


upon any hive. Send to 
F. BOOMHOWER. 
Gallupville, Scho.Co., N. . 


"IMPORTED QUEENS. 




















% 


In April, - . u francs in Gold. 
May and June, - - . 10 
July and August, - - . 9 oe “ + 


q es oe + 


September and October, - - 


Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 
if sent back in a letter 1-6d 
_CH ARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


- CYFOUNDATIONIY 
WHOLESALE 


AND 
~ . 

RETAIL. 

Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaled for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK ©ov., ILL. 


1O¢ AD AR Va Os 
1882. QUEENS! 1882 
Tam now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $500. Tested, after June, $1.50, 
Cvprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendations from 
P. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 
Itfd J.T. WILSON, 
Mortonsville, Woodford C 








Itfd 





Co., Ky. 


|, R, GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes #& specialty of rearing 


Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens bred from D. A, Jones’s imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5. 7 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 

each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as per A. I, Root’s price list. 1-9d 
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300 Swarms of Bees tor Sale' 


_-— -~-- ~— — = - a 





I will sell and ship from the 15th of April till the 20th of May next, 300 colonies of bees at the following 


prices: 
SINGLE COLONIES, EACH, - . - - - - - $7 50 
~ to 5 ? ” - - - - - - 7 00 
5 to 10 * os - - - - . - . 6 75 
10 or more 4: ” - - - - - - 660 


PURE ITALIANS, 50 CENTS PER COLONY MORE, 

It is unnecessary to say any thing concerning the quality of my bees, inasmuch as they have always 
given universal satisfaction. As to their streugth in numbers of bees, and extent to brood, I will only say 
that they are as strong as any that J have at the season of the year that they are shipped. The queen must 
be healthy and prolific, and this year will, in nine cases out of ten, be of last year's breeding, since nearly 
all of my 612 colonies that I wintered in last fall had been supplied with young queens during the season. 
They will have sufficient honey to carry them through to white-clover blossom; often they have much 
more. I use the eight-frame Langstroth hive, with portico. They are painted white; are in neat, trim- 
looking shape, and have all straight combs. 

I might here insert letters testimonial sufficient, but I trust that my guaranty, that every colony I 
ship will give satisfaction, is sufficient in any case, inasmuch as I have shipped several thousand colonies 
during the last four or five years with never a grumbling report. 

I will further guarantee safe arrival at the last express station. No order is booked unles3 accompa- 
nied by the cash. When booked it will be filled in its proper turn. Notice will be given as to the time of 
shipment, and, shortly before shipment, the exact date. No discount from the above prices will be given 
under any circumstances to anyone; and correspondence for that purpose will be useless. I shall, how- 
ever, be glad to answer any other questions in regard to bees and their management. 

Money may be sent by Chicago, Milwaukee, or New York Draft, Money Order, or Registered Letter. 

Respectfully yours, 


GRO. GRIMM, 


J peelaniaie: eet 2 Si IEE EBRSOn eet W7=BIOON SIN. 


uINGiini BEE KER Tanostroth Hives <=> Sections 


Bingham & “Hetheri ngton E ”f 
ancneme NTE, | ae a si \ T 


Send a card for testimonials, or half- 


dozen rates, to ’ , 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, LEWIS’ IMPROVED ONE-PIECE SECTION. 


Objection has been made for the list two years, by 
_ABRONL A, MIC 7H. |, Heddon and others, to the One-Piece Section, on ac- 
count of tbe sharp corners made by the side-insets, 
| and by others to the tendency of the bees to make 
| the combs narrower at the insets. Our attention 
was called to these objections by receiving large or- 
For reliable information regarding climate, re-| ders for sections without the side-insets (one party 
sources, and the general industries, subseribe for ordering 30,000). We have now decided to manufac- 
the | ture them like the above cut, without side-insets. 
SEMI - TROPIC CALIFORNIA’ v This improvement also enables us to make them at 
| a lower price, as there is less labor onthem. FP ice 
An illustrated monthly, devoted to Agriculture, | b> 50 per 1,000 on « rders 10° ‘ess than 500, 
Horticulture, Viticulture. Apiculture. the home,| NO charge for crating. No Paten. on this 
and fireside. The REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL of the | | Section. ; 
SOUTEERY PACIFIC iF Subscription cast of the| Send for new Price List, now ready. 
tocky Mountains, $1.00: sample copy, three 3-cent | 
stamps. Address COLEMAN & DICKEY Cc B. LEWIS 
2-4 _Los ANGELES, CAL. | 2tfd Watertow my Wis. 


GIVEN’S FOUNDATION PRESS, INTHE FRONT RANK 


of Queen-Breeders. Our handsome 24-page 


GIVEN’S MACHINE Lllustrated Catalogue 
+ a 1p 7? ARS of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
t OR W TR ING r FRA MES. ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1882 is now ready. Secure a 
The only invention to make foundation in wired copy before you purchase elsewhere. Address 
frames. Circulars and samples free. E. A. THOMAS & CO. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., (Successors to E. A. Thomas), 
1-3d Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ill. ) 27 Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to — intment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good thin, 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, [am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 

owing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ae type ard much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices se parately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 


Postage. } {Price without postage. 





12| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper...,........... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Rey ised, ed 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 94 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**tt 1 90 
2 | Dalerson TREO . oa i s ie ic icicacsscceencvcs 18 
: Extracted Honey, Dadant*.................. 14 
Honey as Food and Medicine...............- 09 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 1 00 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... .........-. 1 50 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s§ 1 75 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
An Farm, Stoddard**. 0.2... cc ccices cece 50 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ..............-. 1 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*.................... 5 ; 25 
eS ERE ep ore om POE ene EN 20 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
Five Acres too Much**..................00 ce eeee 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 
Gardening My NN cok o Sangean eden cay cane 1 50 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany’...... 2 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$.......... 1 50 
How to Make Candy**............ceseeeseeecees 50 
How to Paint, Gardner#.............s00.0.eeeeee 1 00 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. a 15 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Orchard, 
ONE oi nin bi os conc cs ccactadeeeseunes 1 50 
Manual of veneenne Plants, in paper.. 40 
Tillingh = La Plume, Penn . ....... ». 
CONE Raa ois eins ks ic kovee ve waxecmeeken 20 
On the Road to Be I ois cnc cccy ctu scnmeuuce 1 00 
Play and Profitin my Garden*................. 1 50 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical MER ono og occas es 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ............ 25 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Ee nee 20 
Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample of 
sugar included*...............cscesceeces v6) 
Ten Acres Enough** die aire cece umnian kamass Ake san 1 00 
Tim Bunker PAPCre®......<2- 0 sccvcccsccccevesse 1 50 
Tracy’s “Mother ar Her Offspring” .. eee Ye 
Harper’s Bros ..........0sceeeeeeeeesereee S 
Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases....... 25 
What I know of ee Horace Greely...... 1 50 
Window Gardening.................e0e0ees 1 50 
Wood’s Common ‘Objects of the Microscope**. 50 


BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


Bible, goed pri nt, neatly bound ...........0.... 33 
RGter Team a hhc cscs dc ccabanuasvcck seo nwaeeahe 1 25 
Moody 8 tert pel Hymns, words Gil A bake . 
an ey’s Gos words on: 

y y’ pel bymns, W —— 19 

_ ” : * words and music, p paper 58 

a} “ "0 
New Testament in sme flexible covers... 08 
The Christian’s Secret of a Ha opr le WO i 39 
“The Life of Trust’”’ by Geo, er**,. 1 235 


















BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris.................20005- 
American Bird Fancier................ esseeees 
American Fruit Culturist, Spree Du pieikia Ate he 32 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Usetul. Plants EE ROR 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... paper 50.... 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s — igang” Line bersevanedecceas 
Canary Birds.......... ...paper 50........ 
Cooked and Cooking Food vor A Stir awe 
PB SRS PARE ee ee 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... .............. ecco 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’ s Plain and Ornamental PAiphabets eee 
Dana’s Muck Manual.................00eeee000- 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
EOE cicatociaw ule cestccdcapheadtcce'ss 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of parcien, Downing... 
A eps by Inches, Barnard 
Flax e ture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
SPORE IIE CON viv.cisi Sidn: sno ene seed neecxs 
DA, A, ED ONE Sy Sein nb 0s kwcedivecccee 
PPT OT OIG ino i.c6ck uk cide ccavncesesaceeens 
Farm Implements and ——— a Thomas.. 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ; 
Gregory On Cabbages../.paper................+ 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... Bs exivcececscunss 
qucom Core BE COWS. io ci cacices vc cvecvccvcoss 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle. ........... cece ccccccceces 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder ad 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.............. 
PROG NNNO GaSs 5. st cwckeans's aheveessesvas 
PERSE OR TO OW iad och ces cnade de cntacusndecie 
How to Geta Gems and When to Find One.. 
Insects aoe to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow................56 
Klipparts Wheat Plant De Mac Gay di Moc ecendeiees 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Landscape Gardening, Downin 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Humsekooper’ 8 Friend, 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and mo Gray.. 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at rate og Me css ses.cven eves 
Practicai Butter Book, Willard 
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School and Field Book of Botany, yond Bee caso 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
a. some kind of a Binder. Who has not 

“Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 

comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even a it were months ago. 

Binders for ar agg yecnt ee oo for one 


year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. ay F ', M Obio. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


+4 CIRCULAR 





FOR 1882 
NOW READY. 


Send address, P. 0., County, and State. 
Be suRE to state whether or not you Now have my 


H | V E S 1881 Circular. 
ANTED -- BEESWAX.— Also a student ap- 


prentice. Address 


JAMES HEDDON, 


CASS co., bd MICH. 


Per 1000 


Sections 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


v 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the AEB ron 
HIVE, including the **M. & F..? Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story; which is growing rapidly DBOWAGIAC, - 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- Itfd 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We manufac- — 


"DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from | 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot | In the CS ot 


here. 





DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
Having fitted up our shop with 1 new machinery, 
we are prepared to’ furnish all kinds of Apiarian 


SUPPLIES. prepa 
ei Simplicity, Chaff, Langstrotb, and other 


MERRIE STARE, SECTION BOXES, 


1-12d ONE-PIECE, OR DOVETAIL, $4.50 PER 1000 


.! BEES and QUEENS, 


Cash- for Beeswax! I (See special offer on Queens in our Price List.) 


Will pay 21c per lb, cash, or 23¢ in trade for any , DUNHAM FOUNDATION a AT BOTTOM PRICES ! 


quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered | 
at our R. R, station, ‘The same will be sold to those | Job Frinting done on Short | Notice. 
bARGE NEW L EW LIST FRER. 


who wish to purchase, at 27¢ per Ib. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
P. S.—Unless you put your name on the boz, and ‘ B R t Cc H TI BR @] s . 
= how much you have sent, I can not hold | Mazeppa, - Wabasha Con - Minnesota. 
msible for mistakes. It will not pay asa gon 
thing tc send wax by Express. I. Roor 
caeifiincty The Oldest Bee Saaieee in America-- 


Inks by Mail ailfiiidait BEE 


Published WEEKLY, at 88.00 a year. 
10c; gal, 25¢.. Agents wanted. ‘rhe first and third numbers of month. @1.00 a year. 











One pint, 6c; 
Agents are a. money fast, selling the above ‘The first number of each m cents a year. 
inks. Terms free. ELWOOD & CO., THOMAS G. NEWMAN, » Editor and Proprietor, 
2d Starkville, Herkimer Co. ine Ke 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, ' 





THE BEST KNIFE MADE 


rox Farmers and Mechanics. 
Blades extra thick, oil tempered, cvery 
cne tested by file. Egchanged free if 
. tcit or fawy. Price postpaid, i5c, or 
-Liaede, S(e. Mi dium , 2-btlade, 
fie. I-Llede, 2c. Miustrated 
list tree. Evitcher Knife, 
best, 6 iu., He; Sticking- 
Knife, Mc; Skinn 
Knife, 75e, postpai 











Toledo, Uhio. 








